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Summer  after  Summer,  more  cooling  gin  drinks  are  made  vvidi  Gordon's 
than  any  other  gin.  Reason?  Drinks  never  taste  thin  with  Gordon's  Gin. 
And  that's  as  true  today  as  it  was  back  in  1769! 


Gordon^ 


100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN    .   GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.    LTD.,  LINDEN,  N.J.      90  PROOF 


It^s  on  the  record: 

The  longest  hole-in-one  in 
golf  was  shot  on  the  Par  4, 
425-yard  9th  hole  at  Hilicrest 
Golf  Club,  North  Carolina  in  1939. 


Four  distinctive 
shapes 

FRESH  PERFECTOS  EXTRA 
FRESH  BANKERS 
FRESH  BLUNTS 
FRESH  PANETELAS 
in  boxes  and  5-packs 

also 

FRESH  GOLFER  CIGARS 
5  for  2()( 


It^s  on  the  record; 

more  men 
qef  more  pleasure  out  of 

ROITAI 


-^on  any  other  agar    its  price! 

A  cigar  has  to  be  good  to  be  a  leader !  Take  roi-tan,  for  ex- 
ample. It's  always  made  with  the  same  fine  tobaccos,  the 
same  extraordinary  care  and  skill.  Result:  You  get  uniform 
quality,  a  smoother,  milder  smoke  every  time  you  light  up. 
Why  not  try  a  five-pack  today? 
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Now  prke 


AUTOMATIC,  POCKET-SIZE,  KORIUM  STEEL 

ABDIMB 


ADDS,  SUBTRACTS  AND  CALCULATES 

ONE  BHUON! 

1,000  TIMES  HIGHER  THAN  OTHER  MACHINES! 
NOT  $3.98 


SAVE 


98 


ICALCULATING 
MACHINE 

l(r  f:  f  r,r  r  f  r  r 


FREE  Trial 


3V2  MILLION 
Pocket  Machines  In 
Use  Here  &  Abroad! 
Sold  Only  by  Mail, 
Only  by  Thoresen's 

•A"  Imported  Direct  from  West  Germany! 

if   100%  Accurate!  It  Never  Makes  a  Mistake! 

if   10-Year  Replacement  Guarantee!  Mail  Coupon! 

Just  imported  from  West  Germany — ttie  finest  superspeed 
AUTOMATIC  Pocket  Adding  Machine  in  the  world!  New. 
metal  Wizard  Calculator  —  the  only  pocket  machine  that 
adds  &  subtracts,  not  only  to  one  million  but  to  ONE 
BILLION!  Imafiine  — while  others  pay  3.4.98  &  S3. 98  for 
machines  that  add  to  999.999.  your  Wizard  Calculator 
adds  to  999.999.999  — almost  ONE  THOUSAND  TIMES 
HIGHER!  Yet  you  pay  only  HALF  PRICE  — just  $1.98 
complete.   Get  FAR  MORE,  pay  FAR  LESS! 

HOW  IS  THIS  VALUE  POSSIBLE?  We  are  the  world's 
biggest  importers  of  binoculars,  telescopes,  etc.  from 
W.  Germany.  We've  E'ven  plants  &  factories  abroad 
millions  of  dollars  of  business.  No  other  mail  order  Im- 
port  house    has   contacts    like    us   or    buys   like    us.  We 


import  by  BOATLOADS!    (Where  anotht 
5,000   machines,    we   ordered   200. OOO 
for    1958    alone!).    That's    why  only 
Thorcsen   can   bring  you  this  miracle 
half-price  bargain! 

Use  machine  to  check  bills,  pur- 
chases; for  income  tax  returns.  Keep 
score  of  card  eames,  golf,  etc.  Check 
children's  homework  in  a  flash!  Just 
press  numbers  and  see  running  total 
pop  into  view  like  cash  register!  Add 
mountains  of  figures  with  lightning 
speed!  No  guessing,  no  double-check- 
ing, no  messy  erasures,  no  starting 
ail  over,  no  costly  human  mistakes 
that  may  mean  MONEY  OUT  OF  YOUR 
POCKET!  Use  to  multiply,  divide,  for 
decimal  fractions,  even  dollars  & 
cents!  This  machine  is  as  accurate  as 
S  150.00  office  machine.  It  never 
makes  a  mistake!  Unbreakable  in 
normal  use.  Never  needs  repairs,  ad- 
justment or  lubrication.  No  loose  parts 
to  fall  out.  Fits  pocket  or  purse.  Slim, 
sleek  design.  Other  machines  made  of 
heavy  cardboard.  cheap  plastic  or 
flimsy  tin.  Wizzard  Calculator  mecha- 
nism constructed  of  sturdy  Korium 
STEEL!  lO-year  replacement  guaran- 
tee! Geared  for  heavy-duty  use.  Has 
clearing  lever  that  clears  machine  to 
zero  in  a  flash!  Works  smoothly  & 
silently.  Comes  with  steel  stylus  — 
READY    TO  USE! 

TRY  before  you  Buy!  Enjoy  lO-day 
home  use  FREE.  Your  money  refunded 
if  you  don't  aeree  this  is  the  biggest 
value  of  its  kind.  Rush  HALF-PRICE. 
FREE-TRIAL  Coupon  DIRECT  to  fam- 
ous importer  for  prompt  delivery  any- 
where in  USA  or  Canada.  THORESEN. 
Inc..  Dept.  Ise-H-l  18,  585  Water 
Street.   New  York  2,  N.  V. 
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.  Machine 


stop 
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piilee  "  tmying  oi 
itcniB  you  may  not 
need.  Keep  within 
budget.  Check-out 
eounlprs  are  crowd- 
ed. Mistakes  may 
be  made.  Now  you 
KNOW  wliut  your 
bill  Hhould  be— HE- 
FORE  clerk  punch- 
es   single    figure  on 


I  MAIL  1/2  PRICE  FREE-TRIAL  COUPON!  | 


THORESEN,  Inc.  Depl.  158-H-n8 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

RUSH   Wizard   Calculator  on    lO-day  home   trial.  M 
money  back  if  I'm  not  satisfied, 
~1   Regular  Model  SI. 98. 

DeLuxe  Executive  Model  with  handsome  carrying 

case  and  Mono-Pad  only  $2.98. 

Check,  Cash,  M.O.  enclosed.  Send  postage-paid. 
Send  COD  plus  COD  fee  and  postage. 
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Answers:    3  dishwasher    6  lamp 

1  iron  4  oven  7  dryer 

2  washer      5  hand  drill     8  mixer 


9  blender  12  sewing  machine    15  door  bell     18  radio  21  range  24  thermostat  27  heating  pad 

10  wall  switch         13  shaver  16  television     19  fry  pan        22  coffee  maker         25  train  transformer     28  refrigerator 

11  bed  covering     14  air  conditioner     17  toaster        20  hair  dryer    23  vacuum  cleaner    26  record  player 


America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 


LEGIONNAIRE  DUTCH 

Sir:  Your  article  on  First  Sergeant 
Dutch,  USiMC,  in  the  April  issue  failed 
to  make  one  point  in  its  "happ\'  end- 
ing" and  the  point  is  tiiat  Frank  Miller 
is  a  member  of  The  American  Legion. 
I'rank  has  been  a  continuous  member 
of  Schenlcy  Post  #641,  The  American 
Legion,  Department  of  California, 
since  1947.  He  is  alw  ays  the  first  paid 
up,  for  the  morning  after  the  dues 
notices  arc  mailed  Comrade  Miller  is 
in  Post  headquarters  with  his  dues  in 
hand.  AVe  of  Post  641  are  thrilled  to 
see  the  fine  article.  But  \\  c  recognize 
the  "hard-bitten  sergeant"  only  from 
the  picture,  for  he  has  alw  a>"s  been  a 
quiet  and  modest  member  of  our  Post. 

Dave  Kaufman 

SiTJ)  i'm//cisco 

THEN  AND  NOW 

Sir:  On  a  cold,  w  indswept  depot  plat- 
form of  a  small  Montana  tow  n  at  0200, 
10  da>  s  before  Christmas  1943,  I  met 
a  Queen.  She  and  several  other  ladies, 
looking  much  alike,  met  all  troop 
trains  stopping  at  their  tow  n,  no  mat- 
ter what  time,  day  or  night,  with 
steaming  pots  of  delicious  old-fash- 
ioned brewed  coffee  and  wonderful 
homemade  cookies.  Because  it  was 
cold,  and  because  we  were  lonesome 
and  felt  completely  lost  —  it  all  added 
up  to  make  that  coffee  the  most  de- 
licious I  ever  tasted,  before  or  since. 
After  having  had  the  cockles  of  my 
heart  warmed  to  a  mellow  glow,  it 
seemed  fitting  that  I  should  express 
my  appreciation.  As  she  poured,  I  re- 
marked, "It's  kinda  nice  of  you  folks 
to  do  this  for  us."  She  continued  to 
pour  with  a  steady  hand,  filling  my 
cup  to  the  brim.  Then  she  looked  into 
the  middle  of  my  soul  with  the  softest 
eyes  I  have  e\er  seen  and  w  ith  a 
choked  \oice  answered,  ■\^'e  think 
it's  kinda  nice  —  what  you  folks  are 
doing  —  for  us  —  too."  I've  remem- 
bered those  words  many  times  since. 
In  a  rain-filled  foxhole  in  New  Guinea. 
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Aboard  a  P T  boat  on  patrol  w  hen  it 
was  hailing  Jap  bullets.  On  board  a 
ship  in  the  middle  of  Leyte  Gulf  dur- 
ing a  raging  tj  phoon.  While  being 
blasted  out  of  the  water  by  heavy  guns 
of  the  main  Jap  Hcct.  And  I  remember 
them  now  just  after  leaving  a  home- 
loan  office  where  they  treated  my  in- 
quiry about  getting  a  GI  loan  to  build 
a  house  for  my  family  as  an  absurd 
jolce.  Their  reason  was  that  they  could 
lend  all  the  money  the>-  w  anted  to  at 
one-half  i)ercent  more  interest,  and  so 
it  was  "just  not  good  business  to 
lend  money  to  veterans  for  building 
homes."  I  remember  now  those  simple 
w  ords  of  a  Queen  in  a  cloth  coat,  a 
lady  whose  name  I  don't  even  know 
but  w  ho  took  the  time  and  put  forth 
the  effort  in  her  ow  n  sweet,  unselfish 
way  to  show  she  really  kinda  —  cared. 

IJen  Boycr 

L caveirivo rtb,  Kaiis. 

INTERIOR  DECORATING 

Sir:  W'c  look  forward  to  receiving 
The  Aiiicricaii  LciiioJi  MiTfiiidiw  each 
month.  I  like  the  idea  of  your  print- 
ing "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  "Lin- 
ct)ln's  Gettysburg  Address,"  "Pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution,"  and  "In 
■  "landers'  Fields."  I  had  some  frames 
in  our  attic  that  fit  these  subjects  per- 
fectly. They  now  hang  in  my  teen-age 
son's  room.  This  is  one  magazine  that 
is  enjoyed  by  the  entire  family. 

Mrs.  William  Urady 
Neivnrk,  N.J. 


NEW  JOB 

Sir:  The  excellent  article  "America's 
Most  Unusual  War  Trophy,"  in  your 
April  1958  issue  was  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  officers  and  men  of  this 
command.  The  U.S.S.  Pillsburv,  from 
w  hose  decks  Lt.  A.  L.  David,"  CMH, 
and  his  \aliant  men  departed  to  en- 
gage in  the  boarding  and  capture  of 
is  again  an  active  member  of 
the  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet.  Re- 
commissioned  as  a  DER  (Destroyer 
Fscort  Radar  Picket  V^essel)  on  March 
15,  1955,  she  is  now  engaged  in  Air- 
craft Early  AVarning  operations,  de- 
fending the  United  States  from  sur- 
prise air  attacks.  Members  of  the  orig- 
inal crew  who  took  part  in  the  U-505 
action  are  most  cordially  invited  to 
\  isit  the  ship  at  any  time. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  S.  Harwaid,  USN 

U.S.S.  ViUshiiry 


UNIFORMS  AVAILABLE 

Sir:  Wc  wish  to  point  out  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1958  the  regular  O.D.  army 
uniform  will  become  obsolete.  There 
must  be  warehouse  after  warehouse 
filled  with  these  uniforms,  and  they 
w  ould  be  ideal  if  available  to  veterans 
squads  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
their  comrades  and  obsening  Me- 
morial and  Veterans  Days.  If  these 
uniforms  arc  not  used  for  that  very 
w  orthy  cause,  they  then  no  doubt  will 


await  the  decision  some  time  hence 
that  they  be  destroyed  to  make  more 
w  arehouse  space.  Perhaps  to  store  the 
many  letters  we  have  written  to  Army 
officials  begging  for  these  uniforms  at 
some  low-rate  agreement  such  as  that 
by  which  the  Springfield  rifles  were 
purchased  for  ceremonial  details.  No 
doubt  the  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of 
\  eterans  squads  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  be  very  grateful  for  an 
agreement  such  as  that  which  made  it 
possible  to  buy  rifles.  No  doubt  vet- 
erans squads  throughout  the  country 
would  be  very  grateful  and  would 
hold  their  heads  a  great  deal  higher 
and  not  have  to  mumble  under  their 
breath,  "Sorry,  Comrade  —  we  did 
our  best." 

Odin  G.  Nelson 

Dccorah,  hnva 

NINTH  WAY 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  article  "8  Ways 
to  Better  Rail  Service,"  there  is  a  ninth 
w  ay  you  should  Iiave  added.  That  is, 
getting  eight  hours'  work  from  train 
crews  for  eight  hours'  pay.  Trains  no 
longer  run  12  !j  miles  an  hour.  Today 
they  go  60  to  70  miles  an  hour  and 
pay  should  be  based  on  the  present 
speed,  not  last  century's. 

Jim  H.  Skinner 
Mill  cola,  Tex. 

IN  A  BASKET 

Sir:  Alany  thanks  for  running  the  ar- 
ticle "Smoke  Pictures"  by  Esther  Julia 
Pels.  After  I  had  read  it  a  couple  of 
times,  I  headed  for  a  small  cubbyhole 
and  a  long-buried  basket.  Sure  enough, 
there  they  were.  Out  tumbled  Jack 
Johnson,  Stanley  Kctchell,  Abel  Ki- 
viat,  Paul  Pilgrim.  The  last  date  that 
I  had  put  on  some  Mecca  boxes  was 
1910.  Long-forgotten  soldiers,  Indians, 
State  seals,  fishes,  birds,  riddles,  and 
cowboys  came  to  light.  I  think  I'll 
have  a  lot  of  fun  showing  these  to  old- 
timers  like  m>self.  Many  thanks  again 
to  The  Aiiierlcaii  Lci^ion  MtiK'Tzliie. 

Francis  W.  Cronan 
Hnverbill  Mnss. 

TO  SAVE  TAXES 

Sir:  Our  officials  arc  now  in  a  big 
dither  about  how  to  cut  taxes  and 
still  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend. 
You  and  I  arc  ultimately  stuck  with 
all  the  bills  anyhow,  so  if  they  could 
only  eliminate  all  the  many  taxing  of- 
fices and  personnel  and  give  just  one 
big  tax  bill  to  each  one  of  us,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  If  it 
wouldn't  mean  a  25-percent  cut,  it 
w  ould  not  miss  by  much. 

Paul  Sprague 
Rockton,  III. 

LAY  OFF  THE  MOON 

Sir:  r\c  just  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  this  country  is  planning  on  hit- 

(Coiitiiiiicd  on  piifiii  49) 


Plymouth  9-passenger  Sports  Suburban  with  famous  rear-facing  seat. 


More  of  what  you  buy 
a  wagon  for 


You  get  more  room  to  sit  in— more  room  to  carry 
things  in— and  more  looks  to  go  witli 
both  when  you  invest  in  a  wagon  of 
The  Forward  Look  from  Chrysler  Corporation 

A  wagon  is  for  carrying — things  and  people.  The  family-size 
wagons  of  The  Forward  Look  carry  more,  in  more  comfort 
and  more  style,  than  any  other  wagons  on  the  road  at  any 
price.  The  chart  at  the  right  shows  you  the  facts. 

But  extra  room  isn't  our  whole  story.  No  other  wagons 
offer  as  many  family-minded  features  like  these: 


twelve  billion  miles  of  cus- 
tomer driving. 

CONSTANT- CONTROL  POW- 
ER STEERING  that  works  all 
the  time — not  just  on  curves. 
Makes  parking  a  cinch. 

TOTAL-CONTACT  BRAKES  for 

25'/o  easier,  quicker,  safer 
stopping. 

The  figures  in  the  chart  you 
can  check  with  your  pencil. 
The  features  above  you'll 
want  to  try  out  for  yourself. 
Can  you  make  it  today? 

Take  the  family  along.  That's  who  we  build  our  wagons  for! 


HANDY  ROLL-DOWN  REAR 

WINDOW  and  tailgate  that 
goes  down  flat — with  no  cables 
and  no  awkward  window  panel 
jutting  out  above. 

REAR  SEAT  FOLDS  FLUSH 
INTO  THE  FLOOR.    YoU  don't 

have  to  hoist  it  out. 

TORSION-AIRE  RIDE  — 

smoothest  ride  on  the  road 
today.  And  at  no  extra  cost! 

PUSHBUTTON  TORQUEFLITE 

— simple  mechanical  push- 
button driving  proved  in  over 

P.S 


THE  "INCHES  MORE"  THAT 
MAKE  A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE! 

COMPARE 

all  14  top  makes 
of  station  wagons 

SITTING  ROOM 

(Combined  front  and 
rear  seal  in  inches) 

LOADING 
ROOM 

(Cubic  feel) 

WAGONS 
OF  THE 
FORWARD  LOOK 

125.0  95.0 

Wagon  A 

1 19.9 

80.0 

Wagon  B 

124.8 

64.0 

Wagon  C 

124.8 

88.0 

Wagon  D 

126.9 

87.0 

Wagon  E 

120.5 

81.0 

Wagon  F 

120.6 

81.0 

Wagon  G 

121.5 

64.0 

Wagon  H 

124.6 

88.0 

Wogon  1 

1 19.9 

80.0 

Wogon  1 

1 16.4 

65.0 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  THE  FORWARD  LOOK 

PLYMOUTH  >-  DODGE         DE  SOTO  >-  CHRYSLER  >-  IMPERIAL 


.he  wonderful  story  of  a  Sergeant  who 
''promoted"  himself  to  General... in  the 
wildest  SNAFU  the  Army  ever  knew! 

M  G  Mpresents 

Ford 

Red's  First  ^■kvI   t    i  SPp  Jv  .  ,  „    ,  „  .. 

■Mtes^P't^  ff^  ,11111 W  (that  '  Don't  Go  Near 

Since  His     JPii^3%^  »  R  tk    va/  *  " 

Academy     mllll^l/  I  F  The  Water  guy) 

Award ! 


Co-Starring 


Red  Buttons  •  Taina  Elg 

with  Dean  Jones  •  Play  by  WILLIAM  BOWERS 

Based  On  the  Story  by  WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN 

In  Cinemascope 

Directed  by  Produced  by 

GEORGE  MARSHALL  •  WILLIAM  HAWKS  •  ^plre"" 


DIRTY  CAPITALIST  DOLLARS 


TWO  YEARS  ago  the  United  States 
played  host  to  Sukarno,  the  President 
of  Indonesia.  He  was  wined  and  dined, 
some  of  our  very  best  people  \\  ent  out 
of  the  way  to  shake  his  paw,  and  the 
papers  made  much  of  him  as  a  s>mbol 
of  "the  new  democracy."  Tht'  American 
Legion  Magazine,  nonconformist  that  it 
is,  didn't  go  along  on  the  propaganda 
buggyride.  Indeed,  in  "Editor's  Corner" 
for  August  1956  we  pointed  out  that 
Sukarno  had  collaborated  with  the  Japa- 
nese during  \Vorld  War  II  and  sooa 
afterwards  started  dealing  with  the  reds. 

W  hile  still  in  this  country,  Sukarno 
showed  his  true  colors  by  calling  for  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Peiping 
where  he  told  the  red  rulers:  "Your 
struggle  ...  is  our  struggle."  A\'hen  re- 
bellion erupted  in  Indonesia,  he  turned  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries  for  arms,  and  of 
course  they  obliged.  iVIeanwhile  he 
echoed  Khrushchev's  threats  toward  the 
West  by  declaiming  that  socialism  w(juld 
sweep  capitalism  into  oblivion.  "Those 
who  cannot  understand  or  oppose  the 
trend  of  the  times  will  be  destroyed," 
cried  the  cocky  little  man. 

We  trust  that  this  ultimatum  will  pene- 
trate to  the  people  who  hand  out  foreign 
aid.  The  last  we  heard,  Sukarno  had  been 
given  handouts  of  about  $300,000,000. 

Incidentally,  we'd  like  to  remind  our 
readers  that  their  second  income  tax  pay- 
ment will  soon  be  due. 


THE  FUND  IS  BACK 


OUR  FRIENDS  at  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  are  at  it  again.  But  this 
time,  instead  of  attacking  security  meas- 
ures and  serving  as  a  protective  associa- 
tion for  commies  and  commie  frontcrs, 
they  are  taking  out  after  American  busi- 
ness. As  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  put  it: 

"A  report  published  by  the  ^\lnd  for 
the  Republic  today  asserted  that  corpo- 
rations and  other  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions are  a  threat  to  freedom  in  this 
country  and  suggested  that  a  more  power- 
ful govermnent  is  the  answer  to  the 
threat."  The  italics  are  ours. 

Intrigued  by  this  news  story  we  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  report.  It  raises  only 
one  question  in  our  mind:  How  much  of 
the  Fund's  115,000,000  was  spent  for  this 
sophomoric  bull-session  embalmed  in 
t\  pcr  If  Doc  Hutchins'  hired  hands  spent 
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more  than  half-a-cent  a  word  for  this 
windy  essay  they  ought  to  be  fired  for 
incompetence. 


OVER  AND  OVER 


THE  REFORr  from  Robert  AI. 
Hutchins'  Fund  for  the  Repubhc  is 
amazing!)-  similar  to  one  he  engineered 
in  the  mid-1940's.  That,  of  course,  was 
before  Paul  Hoffman  eased  liim  into  his 
present  kisli  job  as  boss  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Repubhc  w  ith  $15,000,000  to  get  rid 
of.  Hutchins  \\  as  then  in  the  lower  finan- 
cial brackets,  working  as  chancellor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Going  to  Henry  R.  Luce,  the  head  of 
Time-Life,  Hutchins  sold  him  on  the 
idea  of  a  study  of  American  journalism. 
The  head  man,  of  course,  would  be 
Hutchins,  but  he  would  work  with  a 
"Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press." 
Intrigued  witii  the  idea.  Luce  contributed 
1200,000.  From  the  Enc\  clopedia  Britan- 
nica,  then  controlled  by  Flutchins'  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  another  ,S15,000  was 
forthcoming.  With  this  wad,  a  task  force 
of  professors  was  hired,  including  such 
stellar  attractions  as  Alessrs.  Chafce,  Mac- 
Lcish,  Niebuhr,  and  Schlesinger  (Arty, 
Jr.).  So  far  as  is  known,  every  member 
of  the  commission  had  read  a  newspaper, 
and  one  or  more  may  even  have  visited 
a  cit\'  room. 

However,  after  three  years  of  academic 
antics,  many  of  them  quite  naive,  they 
had  all  the  answers.  Their  solemn  con- 
clusions were  that  the  press  was  irrespon- 
sible, it  did  not  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  unless  it  bcha\  ed  itself  Gov- 
ernment regulation  would  be  necessary. 
Indeed,  the  commission  even  advanced 
a  plan  to  get  its  doctrines  established  as 
"world  law"  under  the  United  Nations. 


o 


'C"  FOR  CASSANDRA 


NE  OF  THE  most  ardent  crusaders 
_  against  our  nuclear  tests  is  Dr. 
Linus  C.  Pauling.  A\'e  are  not  aware  that 
Pauling  concerns  himself  greati>'  about 
Soviet  activity  in  this  field,  but  he  cer- 
tainly makes  a  lot  of  noise  expressing  hor- 
ror when  it  comes  to  U.  S.  developments. 

The  latest  of  his  well-publicized 
s(iua\\  ks  came  in  the  form  of  a  prediction 
that  one  of  the  by-products  of  nuclear 
fission,  carbon  14,  was  going  to  send  tlie 
entire  human  race  to  hell  in  a  hand- 
basket,  quick.  Not  long  after  Pauling 
made  the  front  pages  w  itii  that  one,  he 
w  as  publicly  challenged  by  other  atomic 
experts.  The\-  said  his  conclusions  were 
incorrect  because  they  were  based  on  an 
erroneous  premise. 

\\'e  can  tliink  of  another  reason  for 
cliallenging  Pauling's  conclusions  and  his 
premises,  and  this  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  concentration  of  car- 
bon 14  in  the  atmosphere.  W'q  arc  think- 
ing of  his  concentrated  activity  in  behalf 
of,  and  his  affinity  for,  communist  causes. 
However,  not  many  people  are  aware  of 
Pauling's  record  of  commie  front  affilia- 
tions. He  is  usually  identified  only  as  "a 
famous  scientist  and  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner," uhich  under  the  circumstances  is 
only  a  half-truth. 


A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  -  iviuis  diiu  inu.e  outdoor  telephone  booths  are  being  placed  at  convenient 
locations  and  are  available  for  service  24  hours  a  day.  They  supplement  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  public  telephones  in  buildings,  stores,  hotels,  gas  stations,  airports,  railroad  and  bus  terminals. 


Your  handy  phones  away  from  home 

Quick,  easy  way  to  keep  in  touch  and  get  things  done  wherever  you  are. 
Convenient  public  telephones  save  you  time,  money  and  trouble. 


"I've  Been  Thinking  About 

You."  Someone  woidd  like 
to  hear  from  you.  So  obey 
that  nice  impnlse  to  call 
and  share  the  news. 


"He  Wants  Immediate  De- 
livery." A  quick  telephone 
call  is  a  hig  help  in  making 
appointments,  reporting 
orders,  speeding  deliveries. 


"We'll  Be  There  About  Ten." 

When  traveling,  it's  always 
a  gooil  idea  to  telephone 
ahead  for  rooms  or  to  tell 
friends  when  you'll  arrive. 


It's  Fun  to  Phone. ..mi  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  iM 
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I  watched 

a  child  die 
of  cancer 


SHE  WAS  <-oo  weak  to  speak  . . . 
this  cnild  of  eight.  But  the 
words  were  plain  to  see  in  her  eyes : 
''Can't  you  make  me  well 
again,  Doctor?" 

It's  terribly  hard  . . .  even  for  a 
doctor  who  sees  tragedy  enough 
...  to  watch  a  child  fade  from  the 
sunlight  of  life — a  victim  of  cancer. 

We  had  succeeded  in  prolong- 
ing her  life  by  many  months — 
thanks  to  recent  advances  in  the 
treatment  of  leukemia. 

But  that's  not  enough!  Cancer 
is  a  disease  that  ranks  today  as  the 
Number  1  disease-killer  of  chil- 
dren. We  can  ...  we  must .  .  .  find 
ways  to  battle  it,  and  win  over  it. 

Research,  supported  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  is  striv- 
ing towards  that  goal. 

Let's  give . . .  boldly,  generous- 
ly to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Crusade  .  .  .  and  help  eliminate 
this  mortal  enemy  which  will  take 
the  lives  of  more  than  250,000 
Americans  this  year  alone. 

Send  your  gift  to  CANCER  in 
care  of  your  local  post  office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY  I 


r 
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A  SHOUT  CUT  TO  FOUR  SPECIAL-INTEREST  EEATVRES. 


Your  Personal  Affairs 

Information  that  can  help  you  with  everyday  problems. 

In  times  like  these  your  desire  to  save  a  penny  —  coupled  with  a  shady 
vendor's  itch  to  make  one  —  can  lead  to  bitter  results:  You're  liable  to  get 
gypped  badly. 

Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  of  New  York  State  and  his  assistant, 
Mark  Walsh,  recently  have  been  combing  out  and  cataloguing  consumer 
rackets  in  the  Empire  State.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  telling  shots  in  the 
hard-sell  artist's  arsenal: 

1.  THE  FLATTERY  APPROACH:  Dancing  schools  and  encyclopedia 
salesmen  find  this  especially  effective.  In  the  case  of  dancing  schools,  you 
are  awarded  a  "prize"  in  some  extremely  simple  contest,  flattered  into  be- 
lieving you  are  another  Fred  Astaire  or  (Continued  on  page  43) 

Rod  &  Gun  Glub 

For  the  man  with  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Another  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  late  John  M.  Browning  who 
is  recognized  as  "the  greatest  firearms  inventor  the  world  has  ever  known." 

A  new  Utah  National  Guard  Armory  to  be  erected  near  his  birthplace  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  will  be  named  the  John  M.  Browning  Armory.  Construction 
began  in  June.  A  special  trophy  room  in  the  new  armory  will  house  the 
famous  Browning  Collection.  The  room  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  all  times 
and  will  include  display  of  the  original  John  M.  Browning  models  from 
which  an  estimated  25,000,000  sporting  arms  and  military  defense  weapons 
have  been  made  to  date. 

In  announcing  the  "living"  monument  to  (Continued  on  page  24) 

Products  Parade 

Netv  ideas  ivhich  mean  better  living. 

A  number  of  interesting  electrical  items  for  use  around  the  home  have 
been  announced  by  several  manufacturers  and  distributors  this  month.  One 
of  these,  which  will  appeal  to  both  men  and  women,  is  an  electrical  knife 
sharpener  that  strokes  a  knife  to  a  sharp  edge,  instead  of  grinding  it  with  a 
wheel.  All  you  have  to  do  is  draw  the  knife  through  guide  slots  which  keep  it 
at  the  precise  angle  necessary  for  a  specially  shaped  stone  to  produce  a  sharp 
blade.  Quick,  safe,  and  compact,  it  comes  in  an  ivory  plastic  case.  The  manu- 
facturer is  Burgess  Vibrocrafters,  Grayslake,  111.,  and  the  price  is  $11.95. 

• 

Anyone  who  owns  a  quarter-inch  electric  drill  will  be  intrigued  by  a  new 
device  announced  by  Stanley  Tools,  111  Elm  St.,        (Continued  on  page  52) 

Briefly  About  Books 

Reading  matter  that  may  interest  you. 

Several  months  ago  we  published  a  letter  from  a  World  War  I  doughboy 
who  seemed  to  think  he  was  the  youngest  man  to  serve  in  "the  big  war." 
This  brought  a  deluge  of  mail  from  other  ex-doughboys  who  felt  the  honor 
belonged  to  them.  We  withheld  judgment.  But  now  we  have  heard  from  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  been  the  junior  member  of  that  fighting  team  known 
as  the  AEF.  He  is  Ernest  L.  Wrentmore,  now  a  major  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
living  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  major  says  he  was  12  years  old  when  he 
enlisted  on  September  28,  1917,  and  he  presents  his  case  in  a  book,  In  Spite  of 
Hell,  being  published  by  Greenwich  Books,  priced  at  $3.00,  and  of  special 
interest  to  the  men  of  World  War  I.  ( Continued  on  page  50) 
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THEY  SAID  IT  COULDN^  BE  DONE  - 


"Couldn't  be  done,  couldn't  be  done."  That's 
what  they  said  obout  flying.  But  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  North  Carolina,  in  1903,  one  of  the 
Wright  brothers  stayed  aloft  in  this  plane 
for  59.  seconds.  And  the  air  age  had  begun. 


puff  by  puff... 
todayIs  l^m  gives  you... 

Less  lars 
More 


They  said  it  couldn't  be  done  ...  a  cigarette  with 
such  an  improved  filter  .  .  .  with  such  exciting  taste. 
But  L&M  did  it!  Today's  L^'M  gives  you  -  puff  by 
puff  —  less  tars  in  the  smoke  than  ever  before.  Yet 
h^M  draws  easy  .  .  .  delivering  you  the  clean  rich 
taste  of  the  Southland's  finest  cigarette  tobaccos. 


By  PAUL  JENNINGS 

~J  jr    FRIEND  OF   MINE  whO  tCachCS 

r  '  I  the  seventh  grade  recently  asked 
/  her  brightest  pupil  to  explain 

the  meaning  of  our  Fourth  of  July. 

"Oh,  that's  when  we  go  to  the  park  to 
see  the  fireworks,"  was  the  best  answer 
she  could  get.  A  little  perturbed,  she 
asked  another  pupil  the  same  question 
about  Memorial  Day. 

"That's  the  day  the  pool  opens,"  was 
the  response. 

Is  it  true  that  our  children  do  not  gen- 
erally associate  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? In  many  cases,  unfortunately, 
the  answer  is  yes.  The  reason  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  pile  into  the  family  car  and 
hit  the  road  on  that  day.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  American  Legion  Posts  and 
a  few  other  patriotic  organizations,  our 
people  are  reluctant  to  stay  at  home  — 
to  plan  and  participate  in  local  celebra- 
tions. Each  year  fewer  flags  are  proudly 
displayed  in  residential  sections.  Par- 
ents "don't  have  time"  to  remind  their 
children  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
day.  The  youngsters  learn  about  it  in 
school,  of  course,  but  the  impression  is 
fleeting.  This  is  especially  true  in  our 
larger  cities. 

To  my  teacher  friend,  and  to  others 
who  deplore  what  appears  to  be  a  pa- 
thetic situation,  I  say  cheer  up.  There's 
another  side  of  the  picture. 

Come  with  me,  now,  to  the  village  ol 
Readsboro,  Vermont,  where  the  Glori- 
ous Fourth  is  celebrated  with  a  fervor 
and  fierce  patriotism  that  are  heartening 
and  unforgettable.  Here  you'll  find  that 
every  youngster  knows  that  the  Fourth 
of  July  is  the  anniversary  of  our  Na- 
tion's birth.  It's  been  drilled  into  him 
thoroughly.  He  has  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  word  by  word,  written 
essays  about  it  —  perhaps  can  recite  it 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Located  high  in  the  Green  Mountains 
of  southern  Vermont,  Readsboro  has  a 
population  of  about  1,100,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  the  conflux  of  two  branches  of 
the  Deerfield  River.  The  first  white  men 
to  set  foot  on  the  site  were  a  band  of 
soldiers  returning  from  an  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  Lost  and  famished, 
they  "did  kille,  roaste  and  eate  a  dogge" 
—  a  hapless  mongrel  that  had  attached 
itself  to  the  company. 

The  first  settlers  arrived  about  20 
years  later,  drawn  by  the  abundance  of 
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In  Readsboro,  Vermont,  the  whole  town  turns  out  to  celebrate  the'Gli 


waterpower  for  grist  and  lumber  mills, 
and  the  mountains  heavily  timbered  with 
maple,  white  birch,  spruce,  pine,  and 
other  woods. 

Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon  leader, 
was  born  a  few  miles  away.  The  monu- 
ment at  the  spot  of  his  birthplace  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  man  of  much  courage 
and  superb  equipment." 

Walter  L.  Case  Post  No.  29  of  the 
Vermont  American  Legion  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  in  Readsboro's  annual  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,  which  is  officially 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  volunteer 
fire  department.  About  90  percent  of 
the  smoke-eaters  are  also  members  of 
the  Post.  The  efficient  fire  department 
started  as  a  bucket  brigade  in  1895,  and 
took  upon  itself  the  extracurricular  task 
of  handling  the  Fourth  of  July  cere- 
monies. To  this  day  they  do  it  well. 

Preparations  for  the  festivities  begin 
months  in  advance.  Funds  to  pay  for  the 
gigantic  fireworks  display  are  contrib- 
uted by  almost  everyone  in  the  commu- 
nity. Donations  range  in  size  from  25 <• 
to  $25,  depending  on  one's  financial 
status. 

As  the  big  day  nears,  the  tension 
mounts.  Flagpoles  are  taken  down  and 
repainted  a  dazzling  white.  The  flags 
they  fly  are  freshly  cleaned  and  pressed. 

The  various  groups  that  will  take  part 
in  the  parade  have  been  spending  their 
spare  time  designing  their  floats  and 
costumes  for  the  occasion.  This  work 
is  carried  on  in  darkest  secrecy,  with 

Festivities  start  when  mammoth  bonfire 
is  lit  on  the  night  before  the  Fourth, 


lorious  Fourth  in  the  grand  old  patriotic  manner. 


An  orator  sijeaks  on  the  signifi- 
cance ol  the  Fourth  ol  July. 


extreme  care  taken  to  keep  the  plans  of 
each  group  confined  strictly  to  those  who 
are  creating  the  entry. 

Now  comes  the  sequence  of  events 
that  has  been  followed  religiously  for  as 
many  years  as  the  oldest  inhabitant  can 
remember. 

The  frolic  starts  the  evening  before 
the  Fourth,  with  a  huge  "victory"'  bon- 
fire. For  weeks  the  kids  and  their  dads 
have  combed  the  area  for  anything  flam- 
mable —  from  crates  and  cartons  to 
40-foot  logs,  old  telephone  poles  and 
railroad  ties,  discarded  automobile  tires, 
used  crankcase  oil,  and  whatnot. 

The  bonfire  I  saw  last  year  was  a 
corker.  The  pile  was  more  than  65  feet 


A  sj)ectacular  fireworks  display  is  the 
last  big  feature  of  Rcadsboro's  big  day. 

high  before  the  torch  was  applied.  After 
it  was  lit,  roaring  flames  shot  more  than 
200  feet  into  the  air.  The  volunteer  fire 
department  was  on  hand  to  see  that  the 
town  didn't  burn  down,  but  even  so. 
many  trees  in  the  vicinity  were  badly 
scorched.  It  was  a  sight  to  behold,  with 
the  youngsters  cavorting  around  the  blaze 
in  high  glee  at  the  glorious  result  of 
their  labor. 

But  the  "victory"  bonfire  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  night's  highjinks.  The 
kids  have  been  tucked  into  bed  by  mid- 
night. Then— and  this  is  hard  to  believe  of 
the  staid,  early-to-bed  and  early-to-rise 
Vermonters  —  an  old-fashioned  square 
dance  swings  into  action.  This  shindig 


lasts  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  most  of  the  young  bloods  don't  even 
bother  to  go  to  bed.  Things  have  just 
started  to  roll! 

At  first  light  of  dawn  cars  bearing 
visitors  from  several  States  start  trick- 
ling into  town.  By  eight  o'clock  parking 
space  is  at  a  premium.  Sidewalks  are 
crowded  with  people  greeting  old  friends 
they  haven't  seen  since  the  last  anni- 
versary of  Readsboro's  Declaration  of 
Independence  jubilation.  The  local  pub 
is  jammed  with  celebrants  enjoy- 
—         ing  comestibles  and  combustibles. 

Parade  officials,  meanwhile, 
— ^  are  combing  the  throng  to  find 
three  out-of-town,  unbiased  vis- 
itors to  act  as  parade  judges  and 
award  prizes  to  the  winning  units. 
( I  was  pressed  into  service  as  a 
judge  on  a  previous  Fourth  of 
July.  Half  the  town  still  isn't 
speaking  to  us  judges,  because 
we  tried  to  name  the  winners  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  without  due  regard  for 
local  pride  in  certain  entries.) 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  a  gargantuan 
aerial  bomb,  from  which  erupts  an 
American  flag,  thunders  the  start  of  the 
parade. 

Here  she  comes,  across  the  Deerfield 
River  bridge  leading  into  the  main  street! 
Heading  the  procession  is  a  carriage  con- 
taining the  oldest  resident  of  the  vicin- 
ity, usually  one  who  is  nearing  the  cen- 
tury mark. 

Marching  to  the  spirited  and  loud 
blasts  of  the  Readsboro  brass  band,  come 
the  other  units— gaily  caparisoned  floats, 
some  covered  with  flowers  that  would 
rival  a  Tournament  of  Roses  prize  win- 
ner, each  with  a  theme  befitting  the  day 
or  the  organization  sponsoring  it.  Here 
comes  "Help  Sniokey  Keep  Vermont 
Green,"  and  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs."  Interspersed  with  the  floats  are 
marching  units  of  children  —  church  and 
school  groups  and,  of  course.  Boy  Scouts, 
Cubs  and  Brownies.  And  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  Walter  L.  Case  Post  gets 
a  salvo  of  applause  as  it  steps  smartly 
past  the  judges'  stand. 

Frantically  the  judges  make  notes  of 
the  different  entries,  then  compare  their 
choices.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $25  for 
the  best  over-all  entry,  $15  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  $10  for  third.  One  $5  award 
goes  to  the  "most  horrible"  (comic)  en- 
try, another  to  the  best  decorated  doll 
carriage,  bicycle,  etc. 

The  proud  winners  are  announced 
over  a  loudspeaker  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall.  The  names  are  received  with 
mingled  cheers  and  groans,  depending 
on  the  luck  of  the  entry  you've  backed 
to  win. 

Then  the  orator  of  the  day  takes 
over.  His  speech,  of  course,  deals  with 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Credit 

Jor  Everybody 


Nowadays  you  only  need  money  at  the  first  of  the  month. 


3' 


-N  ATTRACTIVE  young  Hungarian 
refugee  couple  named  Eugene 
and  Jolan  Sermely  recently 
traveled  coast-to-coast  and  back,  stop- 
ping at  the  best  hotels  and  dining  at  the 
best  eating  places,  virtually  without  the 
use  of  cash.  Their  pleasant  seven-week 
trip  to  28  cities  called  attention  to  a 
new  Universal  Travelcard  honored  by 
some  4,500  members  of  the  American 
Hotel  Association  and  recognized  also 
by  several  thousand  members  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Association. 

Carrying  one  of  the  cards,  the  Scr- 
melys  flew  west  from  Boston  to  Seattle 
with  stops  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chi- 
cago, Muehlebach  in  Kansas  City, 
Brown  Palace  in  Denver,  and  at  other 
famous  hotels.  They  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  Los  Angeles.  At  an  Am- 
bassador Hotel  shop  there  Mrs.  Ser- 
mely noticed  a  blue  nylon  swimming 
costume  that  she  liked,  and  the  couple 
put  two  stylish  bathing  suits  on  the  bill. 

They  returned  east  by  way  of  the 
Camelback  Inn  in  Phoenix,  the  Adolphus 
in  Dallas,  and  other  hotels  in  New  Or- 
leans, Tampa,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York.  They  used  their 
credit  card  to  charge  everything  that  can 
be  put  on  a  hotel  bill  and  also  to  rent 
automobiles.  Where  they  needed  actual 
money  for  other  transportation  and  tips, 
they  used  the  credit  card  to  cash  per- 
sonal checks. 

The  trip  of  the  Sermelys  illustrates 
both  the  extent  to  which  credit  is  now 
available  to  the  average  person  and  some 
of  the  advantages  of  making  use  of  it. 


By  TOM  MAHONEY 

They  didn't  have  to  wait  to  make  the 
trip  until  they  had  all  the  money  for  it. 
They  didn't  carry  cash  with  the  risk  of 
loss  or  robbery.  They  didn't  have  to 
spend  time  identifying  themselves  to 
strange  cashiers.  Their  bills  gave  them 
an  accurate  and  acceptable  record  for 
expense  account  and  income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Finally,  they  paid  exactly  the  same 
prices  as  cash  customers  for  the  pur- 
chases they  made  and  the  accommoda- 
tions they  occupied.  The  only  cost  to 
the  .Sermelys  for  all  the  credit  was  the 
$5  which  they  paid  for  their  good-for- 
a-year  Travelcard.  Calculated  on  the 
time  involved,  credit  for  the  big  trip 
cost  them  about  80  cents! 


Using  a  Diners'  Club  card,  which  also 
costs  $5,  Harold  A.  Bortzfield,  a  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  storekeeper,  and  his  wife 
last  year  made  a  30-day  journey  entirely 
around  the  world  on  credit  when  they 
won  the  global  trip  on  a  CBS  television 
quiz  show.  This  card  dates  from  1950 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Bortzfield  went 
around  the  world  on  a  Diners'  Club  card. 


.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Eugene  Sermely,  refugees, 
toured  America  on   a   Universal  card. 


and  is  honored  in  14,000  establishments 
in  76  countries.  The  Bortzfields  used 
theirs  to  visit  Windsor  Castle  in  England 
and  the  Folies  Bergere  in  Paris. 

There  are  lots  of  other  cards,  so  many 
in  fact  that  the  handling  of  cash  seems 
to  be  going  out  of  fashion.  The  younger 
Esquire  Club  card  also  costs  $5  and  is 
good  in  several  thousand  places.  An  air 
travel  credit  card  requires  an  advance 
deposit  of  $425,  but  several  members  of 
a  family  or  employees  of  a  firm  can 
have  cards  on  the  same  deposit. 

A  railroad  travel  card  honored  by 
many  lines  is  available  free.  So  is  a  tele- 
phone credit  card  permitting  you  to 
make  long  distance  calls  from  any  tele- 
phone. Free  also  are  credit  cards  of  in- 
dividual hotels  and  hotel  chains,  oil 
companies,  and  auto  rental  companies. 
Usually  free  also  are  Charga-Plates  good 
for  instant  credit  in  local  department 
stores  or  groups  of  stores. 
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account,  you  will  have  to  answer  some 
questions  either  by  filling  out  an  appli- 
cation blank  or  verbally,  usually  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

The  chances  are  that  the  questioning 
will  be  private  and  entirely  friendly. 
The  tough,  probing  credit  manager  is 
pretty  much  a  myth  these  days.  Stores 
that  give  credit  are  just  as  eager  to  have 
you  as  a  new  charge  customer  as  you  are 
to  be  one.  The  credit  inter- 
viewer will  be  trying  to  find 
reasons   for  granting  rather 
than  refusing  you  credit. 

But  he  must  have  satisfac- 
tory   information    on  two 
things,   your   character  and 
your  capacity— in  other  words, 
whether  you  will  be  willing 
and  able  to  pay  your  bills. 
This  is  obtained,  sometimes 
without  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed realizing  it,  by 
questions  like 
these: 


Ciharga-Plates  will  get  you  instant  credit  in 
local  department  stores  or  groups  of  stoics. 


In  a  weekend  emergency  when,  with- 
out warning,  you  have  to  go  to  a  strange 
place  in  a  hurry  and  perhaps  get  a  rela- 
tive into  a  hospital,  possession  of  one  of 
these  cards  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween your  being  a  problem-solving  hero 
or  a  helpless  dolt.  All  reduce  the  need 
and  risk  of  carrying  cash.  All  are  con- 
venient and  valuable. 

All  also  have  one  common  basic  re- 
quirement. To  be  issued  one  of  these 
Aladdin-powered  cards,  you  must  have 
a  good  credit  record.  If  you  don't  have 
one  already,  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  achieve  such  a  record  even 
though  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  pay  cash  for  anything  you  arc 
likely  to  need  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  good  credit  standing  is  absolutely 
essential  if  you  hope  ever  to  go  into 
business  for  yourself.  A  good  standing 
may  also  help  you  get  a  good  job.  Com- 
panies often  investigate  the  credit  stand- 
ings of  prospective  executives  or  even 
agents  before  hiring  them.  Landlords 
check  on  prospective  tenants  and  clubs 
on  prospective  members.  Some  practical 
parents  even  check  the  credit  of  their 
daughters"  suitors  before  allowing  them 
the  privileges  of  the  front  parlor. 

How  do  you  achieve  a  good  credit 
standing?  You  can't  do  it  by  keeping 
your  money  in  the  mattress  and  paying 
cash  for  everything.  Put  your  money  in 
a  bank.  This  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
bank  to  lend  you  money  if  necessary, 
and  your  bank  account  will  be  a  refer- 
ence for  you  aywhere  you  apply  for 
credit.  If  you  have  never  had  a  charge 


numerous  in  some  fields  than  others. 
Almost  any  school  teacher,  officer  in  the 
armed  services,  Civil  Service  worker, 
physician,  or  clergyman  is  a  good  credit 
risk.  Their  characters  have  been 
screened  already  and,  though  they  may 
not  have  high  earnings,  they  can  look 
forward  to  steady  lifetime  incomes.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  their  em- 
ployment, farmhands  and  some  glam- 
ourous people,  such  as  television  actors, 
don't  rate  so  well. 

What  you  do  is  naturally  some  indi- 
cation of  your  income  and  your  ability 
to  meet  bills  and  payments.  In  a  one-  or 
two-industry  city  a  local  credit  manager 
often  will  know  from  the  title  of  your 
job  exactly  what  you  earn.  Giving  the 
name  of  your  employer  often  is  enough 
to  establish  credit.  Some  companies  in- 
vestigate new  employees  so  thoroughly 
that  stores  in  the  vicinity  open  accounts 
for  them  as  a  matter  of  routine  and  in- 
vite the  newcomers  to  use  them. 

Though  they  may  have  less  income 
to  dispose  of  as  they  like,  married  people 
are  considered  a  little  better  credit  risk 
than  the  single  or  divorced.  Married 
people  live  longer  and  are  a  trifle  more 
stable.  Those  who  own  or  rent  are  simi- 
larly considered  better  bets  for  credit 
than  are  boarders.  If  you  have  lived  less 
than  two  years  at  your  present  address, 
you  will  be  asked  for  previous  addresses. 

As  soon  as  one  important  store  opens 
an  account  for  you,  a  record  will  be 
started  for  you  in  the  credit  bureau  of 
which  the  store  is  a  member.  As  you 
open  other  accounts,  these  will  be  noted 
on  your  card.  How  fast  or  how  slow  you 
are  in  paying  your  bills  also  will  be 
noted.  Also  recorded  will  be  anything 
reported  in  the  newspapers  likely 
to  affect  your  ability  to  pay 
your  bills.  These  include 
(Continued  on  page 
47) 


\o\\  can  travel  coast  to  coast 
without  money  for  gas  and  oil. 


■'Where  do  you  work  and  what  do 
you  do  there?" 

"Are  you  married,  single,  or  di- 
vorced?" 

"How  long  have  you  lived  at  your 
present  address?" 

"Do  you  board,  rent,  or  own  your 
home?" 

Your  answers  to  these  queries  revea 
a  lot  about  you.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  job,  of  course,  to  have  credit  as 
long  as  you  have  a  reasonably  regular 
income  from  an  allowance,  royalties, 
rents,  pension,  alimony,  or  other  source. 
But  even  if  you  aren't  working  at  it.  a 
credit  man  will  be  interested  in  your 
occupation. 

Good  credit  risks  are  found  in  all 
walks  of  life,  but  they  are  a  lot  more 


Your  card  and  your  signature  will 
.secure  food  in  the  Ijcst  restaurants. 
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WANTED 


INQUIRE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


Banding  wild  ducks  in  Alaska 


NOW  IN  ITS  75TH  YEAR,  THE  U.S.  CIVIL 


SERVICE  HAS  JOBS  FOR  PEOPLE  WITH  MANY 


DIFFERENT  SKILLS,  RECESSION  OR  NO. 


Supervising  nutionul  loiesis. 


By  ROBERT  B.  PITKIN 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  WW2,  unemployment 
has  become  a  serious  concern  of  Americans. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  rising  jobless  figures  there  is 
one  employer  who  is  looking  for  help. 

Your  Uncle  Sam,  who  already  employs  more  people  than 
the  eight  biggest  corporations  in  the  country,  is  busily  looking 
for  more  and  better  skilled  Americans  to  add  to  the  two  and 
one-third  million  civilians  who  already  work  for  the  United 
States. 

Ewen  Clague,  U.  S.  Labor  Dep't  statistical  chief,  believes 
an  additional  one-half  million  people  may  be  needed  for  fed- 
eral jobs  by  1965.  More  and  more  they  will  be  people  with 
pretty  good' training  in  special  skills. 

Off  and  on,  the  federal  government  is  in  the  market  for 
people  to  fill  practically  every  kind  of  job  imaginable,  and 
some  you  wouldn't  even  imagine  —  from  delivering  mail,  run- 
ning elevators  and  guarding  buildings  to  living  in  the  Arctic, 
fighting  cancer  or  sending  rockets  through  the  solar  system. 

Highly  skilled  civilian  workers  are  needed  by  the  govern- 
ment more  now  than  ever  before,  and  will  be  needed  more 
tomorrow  than  today.  Engineers,  chemists,  physicists,  medical 
researchers,  specialized  administrators  have  been  particularly 
hard  to  come  by. 

The  needs  of  the  Defense  Department,  for  whom  more 
than  half  of  all  civilian  government  employees  now  work, 
are  particularly  immense  as  Defense  builds  for  the  space  age. 

Our  government's  hunger  in  1958  for  civilians  who  know 
their  stuff  in  specialized  jobs  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  days 


of  the  political  spoils  system.  President  Andrew  Jackson  — 
merely  voicing  what  was  the  common  idea  of  a  government 
worker  in  his  day  —  said  that  ability  was  unimportant  in  a 
candidate  for  a  federal  job  compared  to  party  loyalty. 

He  never  tried  to  send  a  rocket  to  the  moon. 

In  recent  boom  times  Uncle  has  not  been  getting  all  the 
skilled  workers  he  has  wanted.  By  a  strange  quirk,  the  need 
to  keep  the  worst  kind  of  people  out  of  government  jobs  has 
made  it  hard  to  hire  the  best. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  political  abuse  of  federal  jobs  had 
gotten  so  bad  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  them  under  strict 
control  of  law.  The  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  did  that  and 
put  an  end  to  sixty  years  of  unbelieveable  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment jobs. 

In  recent  years,  pay  and  benefits  in  private  industry  surged 
well  ahead  of  government  pay  and  benefits.  Industry  could 
move  swiftly  to  raise  pay  and  ofi'er  special  inducements  in 
order  to  bid  for  skilled  employees  who  were  in  such  demand. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  stuck  with  the 
slow  processes  of  law  and  could  not  move  so  quickly. 

It  fell  behind  in  its  bidding  for  talented  people  for  the  very 
reason  that  its  hiring  system  is  hemmed  in  by  laws  to  keep 
out  incompetents. 

Result?  Many  good  positions  have  gone  begging  and  many 
good  employees  have  left  the  government  to  work  for  in- 
dustry. 

Even  so,  there  are  enough  satisfactions  and  rewards  in 
government  service  so  that  two  and  one-third  million  Ameri- 
cans make  it  a  way  of  life.  Among  them  are  some  who  have 
worked  a  few  wonders  —  like  a  group  of  government  scien- 
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THERE  SEEMS  NO  END  TO  THE  VARIETY  OF  GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  I 


Controlling  air  traffic  in  U.S.  skyways. 


Analyzing  commercial  products. 


Developing  flight  of  the  future. 


lists  who  recently  put  reverse  English  on  a  joke  that  was  cur- 
rent last  winter. 

When  the  Vanguard  satellite  misfired  a  couple  of  times  the 
joke  went  the  rounds  that  the  Vanguard  was  a  "Civil  Service 
missile  —  it  wouldn't  work  and  you  couldn't  fire  it." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  had  the  last  laugh.  The 
Navy's  Vanguard  was  not  a  Civil  Service  project;  but  the 
team  of  civilian  scientists  who  worked  with  the  Army  to  put 
the  Explorer  satellite  in  orbit  on  its  first  try  was  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice team  from  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  down. 

But  because  so  many  challenging  government  jobs  go  beg- 
ging, an  aura  of  gloom  emanates  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Civil  Service  League. 

One  of  the  Commission's  many  duties  is  to  recruit  and  ex- 
amine candidates  for  jobs  with  more  than  seventy  major  and 
minor  federal  agencies. 

The  League  is  a  private  association  which  has  lobbied  for 
more  than  seventy-five  years  for  improvements  in  govern- 
ment service  and  seen  many  of  its  dreams  come  true. 

Neither  of  them  is  cheered  up  a  bit  by  the  knowledge  that 
if  there  were  a  major  depression  their  recruiting  worries  would 
be  over. 

They  want  a  government  service  that  will  attract  all  the 
good  workers  needed  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad. 

At  the  drop  of  a  hat,  they  will  cite  an  endless  row  of  facts 
showing  how  tough  it  is. 

Fact:  The  Cordiner  report  found  that  in  1956  one  in  every 
five  Defense  Department  civilian  positions  in  electronics, 
and  mechanical  and  aeronautical  engineering  was  vacant. 

Fact:  Rocco  Siciliano,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 


says  that  in  recent  good  times  the  government's  best  recruit- 
ing has  been  done  from  the  bottom  ten  percent  of  college 
graduating  classes,  while  it  picked  freely  from  the  top  third 
in  the  depression  Thirties.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
not  certain  of  such  exact  figures,  but  agrees  recruiting  of 
highly  trained  people  has  been  much  rougher  in  good  times 
than  in  bad. 

Fact:  Ex-President  Hoover  estimated  that  excessive  turn- 
over of  government  employees  costs  some  five  billion  dollars 
a  year.  That  may  be  stretching  it  a  bit,  but  the  cost  is  big 
enough  anyway.  Private  industry  figures  that  to  find  and 
train  a  good  engineer  in  a  specific  job  will  cost  from  $500  to 
$20,000,  which  is  lost  if  he  quits.  And  in  1956,  the  quit  rate 
of  skilled  civilians  in  Defense  Department  was  one  in  three 
compared  to  one  in  twelve  in  1951,  according  to  the  Cordiner 
report. 

Fact:  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recently  named  six 
of  its  civilian  employees  to  receive  merit  awards  for  out- 
standing work.  But  when  it  came  time  to  present  them  with 
their  honors,  three  had  already  left  the  government  service. 

What's  the  matter? 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  says  the  main  troubles 
are: 

1.  Lack  of  prestige  of  government  jobs. 

2.  Antiquated  rigid  personnel  policies. 

3.  Low  pay,  slow  advancement,  red  tape. 

The  statement  of  these  reasons  isn't  a  very  good  recruiting 
ad,  and  the  fact  that  two  and  one-third  million  people  are 
now  in  government  service  suggests  that  it  is  a  little  more 
rewarding  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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South  Korean  Army  unit  moves  along  valley  floor  on  maneuvers, 


Jet  pilots  on  Formosa  check  map  in  preflight  briefing. 


GREECE 


Sharp-looking  Greek  Army  commando  unit  steps  out  smartly  in  pa- 
rade through  the  streets  of  a  Greek  town  amid  cheers  of  onlookers. 


ITALY 


A  ski  company  of  the  Giulia  Brigade  of  the  Italian  Army's  moun- 
tain uooj)s,  the  Alpini,  stands  on  a  snow-covered  mountain  slope. 


of  our 


At  a  time  when  there  is  no 


peace  we  do  not  stand  alone. 


BELGIUM 


World  War  II  demonstrated  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  Filipino 
allies.  Here  troops  of  Philippine  Army  train  for  jungle  warfare. 
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Two  Belgian  servicemen  demonstrate  how  well  they  have 
mastered  the  oldest  form  of  warfare,  hand-to-hand  fighting. 


Soldiers  of  the  rock-Iiaicl  Turkish  Army  kee])  in  toj)  trim  by  taking  calisthenics.  Armored  car  crosses  West  German  Army  bridge. 


NETHERLANDS 


British  Army  recruits  \\ear  dark  goggles  ^vhile  being  taught  night  patrolling. 


Ranger-type  training  like  this  helps  keep 
soldiers  of  the  Netherlands  Army  ready. 


IN  EUROPE  five  U.S.  divisions  stand 
ready  to  resist  any  armed  commu- 
nist aggression,  but  they  do  not 
stand  alone.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  are  more  than  30  Allied  divisions. 
Allied  aircraft  in  Europe  outnumber 
U.S.  aircraft  better  than  three  to  one. 

On  Formosa  600,000  Free  Chinese 
troops  face  the  communist  mainland, 
with  only  a  comparative  handful  of 
Americans  advising  them.  In  nearby 
Korea  there  are  two  American  divisions, 
but  the  tough  South  Koreans  have  put 
21  into  the  field. 

In  other  spots  throughout  the  Free 
World  similar  situations  exist:  our  Allies 
join  us  in  defense  of  freedom.  If  it  were 
not  for  them,  our  own  burdens  would  be 
tremendously  greater. 


FRANCE 


Instructor  checks  progress  of  French  soldiers 
undergoing   training  in  unarmed  combat. 
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Second  division  teams  diew  poor  crowds  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  above,  and  made  Stoneham  willing  to  move  to  greener  pastures. 


BASEBALL'S  BIG 
FRANCHISE  SHUFFLE 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  MOVES  TO  NEW  CITIES  ARE  KILLING  OFF  THE  MINOR  LEAGUES. 


By  AL  STUMP 

ILL  HITCHCOCK,  former  operator  of  the  Class  C  Santa 
Barbara  Dodgers  of  the  CaUfornia  League,  walked 
past  the  town  ball  park.  The  pkice  had  sadly  changed. 
Fences  sagged  and  the  park  stood  in  paint-peeling  neglect- 
except  for  two  teen-agers  tossing  a  ball  before  the  shuttered 
main  gate. 

"Why  don't  they  play  baseball  here  any  more,  mister?"  in- 
quired one  of  the  boys. 

Hitchcock  was  stuck  for  an  answer.  He  thought  back  over 
the  ten  years  of  hard  work  and  the  sums  of  money  he  had 
spent  to  keep  the  team  going— yet  he  couldn't  put  it  into 
words.  How  do  you  explain  to  youngsters  the  unhappy  facts 
of  minor  league  economics  today?  By  definition,  baseball 
means  fun.  What  kid  fan  could  understand  anything  as  re- 
mote from  a  bleacher  seat  in  the  sun  as  the  vast  national 
changes  taking  place  in  the  game,  the  cross-country  expan- 
sion by  the  major  leagues  which  slowly  is  engulfing  and 
killing  off  small-town  baseball  in  America? 

"It's  a  long  story,"  Hitchcock  told  them.  "But  if  you'd 


like  to  come  in  and  use  the  field,  you're  welcome  to  do  so." 

Unlocking  the  park,  he  turned  the  kids  loose.  For  the  next 
hour  Hitchcock  sat  in  the  empty  stands  while  they  ran  and 
shouted  on  a  diamond  overgrown  with  weeds. 

With  variations,  the  same  scene  is  re-enacted  in  hundreds 
of  communities  this  summer.  Last  January  in  Oklahoma  City 
citizens  desperately  tried  to  save  their  Class  AA  Texas  League 
franchise  by  raising  $75,000  in  the  name  of  a  nonprofit 
foundation  named  "Kids,  Inc."  The  drive  failed.  The  lively 
southwestern  city  now  is  out  of  Organized  Baseball. 

A  similar  drive  in  Abilene,  Tex.,  of  the  Class  B  Big  State 
League,  fell  short,  and  the  park  was  razed  for  a  shopping 
center.  Wichita  Falls,  of  the  same  circuit,  didn't  last  through 
the  1957  season. 

In  the  Sally  League  (A),  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Columbia, 
S.  C,  shut  down  this  spring— insolvency.  When  civic  replace- 
ments couldn't  be  found,,  the  Sally  struggled  into  the  present 
pennant  race  with  six  members,  all  of  them  shaky.  Later 
Columbus  got  back  into  baseball  by  dropping  down  to  the 
Class  D  Alabama-Florida  League. 

Last  winter  the  Sooner  State  (D)  wheel  was  unable  to 
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Claiming  Ebbets  Field  was  inadequate,  Walter  O'Malley  moved  the  Dodgers  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  100,()00-seat  Coliseum. 


A  Leslie  0"C:onnor,  presi- 
dent ol  the  Pacific  Coast 
League,  wants  ilic  major 
league  clubs  lo  stay  put. 

Frank  Lane  says,  "It's  le- 
grettable,  but  no  man  can 
stay  progress,"  meaning  that 
there  will  probably  be  nu>re 
▼  franchise   shifts  coming. 


enroll  even  five  members,  and  it  folded,  as  did 
the  Class  C  Evangeline  League,  a  quartei-cen- 
tury-old  organization.  The  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  club, 
once  the  peppy  hub  of  the  New  York-Pennsyl- 
vania (D)  League,  gave  up  the  ghost  in  Febru- 
ary. So  did  Leesburg,  Fla.,  and  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.  And  Mattoon.  111.,  of  the  Midwest  League 
(D),  where  a  few  months  ago  financially  licked 
fans  and  shareholders  voted  422-0  to  bury 
baseball. 

'The  R.LP.  sign  has  gone  up  in  so  many 
places,"  says  Bill  Hitchcock,  "that  before  long 
the  only  professional  games  played  will  be  be- 
fore big-city  crowds.  The  village  nine  will  be- 
come extinct." 

A  gloomy  "amen"  to  that  comes  from  such 


III 
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cut 


odgers  put  u[)  this  <2-loot  high  .screen 
down  home  runs  in  the  Coliseinn. 


minor  league  leaders  as  Leslie  O'Connor, 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League, 
hard-hit  by  the  invasion  of  the  .San 
Francisco  Giants  and  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  "Since  70,000,000  Americans 
live  in  rural  areas  or  towns  of  under 
50,000  population,"  points  out  O'Con- 
nor, "a  huge  percentage  of  our  young 
people  will  grow  up  without  ever  seeing 
a  game  played  by  pros.  State  after  State 
is  being  made  barren  of  the  sport  their 
dads  and  granddads  loved." 

Over-all  figures  lend  shocking  sub- 
stance to  the  claim  that  Mudville— the 
traditional  source  of  supply  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  big  league  performers 
—is  doomed  to  strike  out.  Eight  States 
no  longer  have  any  form  of  purely  pro- 
fessional hardball.  Eight  years  ago  53 
leagues  existed  nationally  from  the  lowest 
rung— Class  D— to  the  median  of  Class  A. 
Now  only  18  survive.  Less  than  a  decade 
back  there  were  a  robust  total  of  45  1  teams 
in  the  minors;  as  of  April  this  year  only 
160  remained.  From  42,000,000  in  1949, 
attendance  in  the  National  Association 
(minors)  has  dwindled  to  26,000,000  in 
1952.  to  17,000,000  last  season. 

It's  estimated  that  $2,500  will  be  lost 
every  day  the  umpires  dust  off  home  plate 
in  1958  in  the  two  dozen  leagues  currently 
hanging  on. 

The  explanation,  the  weight  of  evidence 
shows,  is  NOT  that  fans  have  lost  interest 
in  the  hometown  appleknockers.  Amazing 
fund-raising  feats  by  booster  clubs  have 
saved  teams  from  Buffalo  to  Dubuque  to 
Corpus  Christi.  Nor  is  the  main  trouble  any 
longer  centered  in  the  beaming  of  major 
league  game  telecasts  and  radiocasts  into 
minor  territory.  Many  smaller  clubs  have 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Roads  to  Survival 


OUR  NEW  HIGHWAYS  MAY  PROVE  TO  BE 
LIFELINES  IN  CASE  WE  ARE  ATTACKED. 

By  GEORGE  H.  WALTZ,  JR. 

IF  YOU  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  men  and  machines 
rearranging  the  countryside  just  beyond  your  back  fence, 
don't  be  alarmed.  It's  happening  ail  over  the  country,  and 
during  the  next  dozen  years  it  will  be  happening  more  and 
more  frequently,  closer  and  closer  to  more  backyards. 

It's  all  part  of  a  long-range  plan— brought  into  being  by  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956-to  build  a  vast,  41,000-mile 
interstate  network  of  toll-free  roads  and  superwhizzways  that 
eventually  will  cut  through  37  percent 
of  the  Nation's  counties,  link  42  of  our 
48  State  capitals,  and  join  together  90 
percent  of  all  of  our  major  cities  with 
populations  of  50,000  or  more.  When 
the  last  stretch  of  road  is  finally  sur- 
faced, the  miles  upon  miles  of  inter- 
locked roads  will  constitute  the  largest 
and  most  ambitious  highway-building 
project  since  the  Romans  fashioned  their 
historic  military  road  system  that  fanned 
out  across  the  Continent. 

To  construct  our  modern  multimile 
network  will  require  at  least  50.000,000 
tons  of  steel,  1,400.000,000  barrels  of  ce- 
ment, 130,000.000  tons  of  bituminous 
materials,  and  some  10,000,000  tons 
of  sand,  stone,  and  gravel.  During 
the  peak  periods  of  construction  it  will 
provide  employment  for  an  army  of 
500,000  men.  Its  total  cost— more  than 
$50,000,000,000. 

A  ride  along  just  about  any  portion 
of  the  nationwide  network  will  be  like 


Moving  siidi  ordnaiut  as  the  .iioiiiic  (.mnon  sli(>\sii  .ihoM-  ic<jiiiics  \mII  l)uili  ro.uls. 


a  Sunday  spin  along  the  smooth  ribbons 
of  concrete  and  asphalt  that  form  any 
one  of  our  modern  turnpikes.  For  the 
most  part,  the  new  roads  will  be  four 
or  six  lanes  wide,  divided  by  broad  cen- 
tral islands  or  ""median"  strips.  Grades 


1 

In  WVV2  refugees  often  blotkod  This  nn\ii|)  oi  <rvili.in  ;ukI  iniliiaiy  tral 
Euioi>ean  roads  to  the  military.     fic  shows  the  same  thing  can  haj)|)en  here. 
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and  curves  will  be  cut  to  comfortable 
minimums,  bridges  will  be  broad,  un- 
derpasses will  be  high  and  wide,  road 
surfaces  will  be  bump-free  and  tough. 
Where  the  big  roads  approach  cities, 
carefully  engineered  access  roads— urban 
expressways— will  speed  the  stream  of 
cars  on  their  way.  There  will  be  no 
bottlenecks.  There  will  be  no  trafl^ic 
lights.  As  a  result,  it  will  be  possible  to 
drive  from  the  heart  of  one  city  to  the 
center  of  another  hundreds  of  miles 
away  without  once  making  a  stop. 

This  new  system  of  interlaced  high- 
ways, gridding  the  country  like  a  giant 
piece  of  chicken  wire,  will  mean  many 
things  to  many  men.  During  its  build- 
ing it  will  mean  jobs  and  income  to 
large  numbers,  both  in  the  roadbuild- 
ing  industry  and  in  the  many  other  in- 
dustries involved.  After  completion  it 
will  mean  carefree  car  travel  for  the 
commuting  worker  as  well  as  the  Sun- 


ing  buttons"  without  provocation  and  without  warning.  Many 
of  our  major  cities  could  suffer  partial,  if  not  total,  annihilation 
in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Radioactive  fallout  could  render  sur- 
rounding areas  all  but  helpless. 

Our  first  step  toward  survival  then  would  have  to  be  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  living  and  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  least 
affected  areas.  Decontamination  crews,  repair  teams,  and  medical 
aid  would  have  to  be  rushed  in  while  evacuees  were  shepherded 
to  safety.  Communications  would  have  to  be  re-established.  Civil 
Defense  experts  warn  that  in  the  event  of  attack  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  evacuate  immediately  as  many  as  70,000,000 
people  from  our  92  largest  cities. 

Under  the  road  conditions  that  exist  in,  around,  and  between 
our  major  cities  at  the  moment,  the  result  would  be  chaos.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  our  3.366,000  existing  miles  of  roads  are  inadequate 
for  peacetime  use  much  less  for  emergency  wartime  use.  The 
contusion  would  mak'e  the  usual  summer  Sunday-night  traffic 
jam  look  like  a  picnic  by  comparison.  What  a  missile  attack  might 
have  failed  to  accomplish,  the  crowded,  inadequate  roads  would 
complete. 

Industrial  centers,  if  they  weren't  completely  wiped 
out,  would  be  stified.  Troops  and  military  equipment,  in- 
cluding supplies  of  missiles  for  retaliation,  would  be  sty- 
mied. Transportation  would  grind  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
general  confusion  would  quickly  mushroom  out  from  the 
general  target  area.  Nearby  towns  and  cities,  although 
untouched,  would  suffer.  Creeping  paralysis  would  set  in. 

As  the  new  41,000-mile  network  grows  to  completion, 
however,  the  possibility  of  such  a  widespread  catastrophe 
will  grow  less  and  less.  The  gridlike  interstate  system  has 
been  designed  for  defense  as  well  as  for  peacetime  trans- 
portation. 

First  of  all,  the  new  roads  will  foster  almost  complete 
decentralization  of  industry.  Manufacturing  plants,  now 
located  close  to  large  urban  areas  because  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  existence  of  a  ready  labor  market,  will  spread 


Roads  arc  speeded  by  j)()vvcm  Iu1  niadiines  sudi  as  ihis 


day  picnicker  and  vacationer.  It  will  mean  a  big  re- 
duction in  road  deaths  and  injuries  (estimates  show 
that  it  may  save  as  many  as  3,500  lives  a  year  by  pre- 
venting accidents).  It  will  mean  faster  transportation 
of  manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs  from  producer 
to  consumer.  It  will  mean  a  rapid  expansion  of  cities 
into  the  surrounding  suburbs  and  the  expansion  of 
suburbs  into  sub-suburbs.  It  will  mean  new  com- 
munities of  workers  supported  by  new  "roadside"  in- 
dustrial plants.  And,  by  reducing  mileage  and  traffic 
stops,  it  will  mean  increased  gasoline  and  tire  mileage 
for  all  of  us. 

But  these  are  the  obvious  gains.  Less  obvious,  but 
of  even  greater  ultimate  importance,  is  the  single  fact 
that  these  modern  interlaced  highways  may  well  prove 
to  be  our  roads  to  survival— our  vital  lifelines  in  time 
of  attack  or  disaster.  Defensewise,  they  may  well  pro- 
vide us  with  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat, 
life  and  death. 

Ironically,  our  never-ending  quest  for  more  and 
more  speed  has  backfired  on  us.  For  while  it  has  made 
it  easier  and  easier  for  us  to  get  from  here  to  there 
faster  and  faster,  it  has  also  made  it  possible  for  an 
enemy  to  hurtle  missiles  of  destruction  from  there  to 
here  with  equal  ease  and  speed.  At  the  moment,  total, 
sure-fire  missile  interception  seems  remote.  Our  best 
recourse  is  survival;  then  we  can  retaliate. 

But  suppose  an  enemy  should  decide  to  start  "push- 
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out  along  the  new  roads  where  space  and  ideal  transportation 
conditions  will  exist.  It  is  happening  already. 

In  every  case  where  a  new  turnpike  or  superroad  has  been 
completed,  industrial  plants  have  sprouted  quickly  along  its  route. 
Since  Massachusetts  completed  its  perimeter  road  encircling  Bos- 
ton (Route  128),  industries  have  put  up  more  than  $200,000,000 
worth  of  modern  plants  just  off  the  right-of-way.  The  city  of 
Boston  could  be  crippled  by  disaster— military  or  otherwise— yet 
these  plants  could  continue  to  operate,     (Continued  on  page  26) 
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gr~^  VERY  DAY  every  one  of  us  draws  a  bit 
■r— j   closer  to  the  time  when  he  will  have 
to  live  on  his  savings,  on  Social  Se- 
curity, on  pensions,  on  income. 

For  some  of  you  who  read  this,  the  day 
of  reckoning  may  be  close.  But  even  if  it  is 
30  or  40  years  off,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
planning  where  to  get  the  money  to  live  on 
after  retirement. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  Social 
Security  system  penalizes  many  wage  earners 
when  they  retire.  Just  at  the  time  of  life  (65 
to  70  years  of  age)  when  thousands  of  phy- 
sically able  men  are  at  the  peak  of  their  earn- 
ing power  and  anxious  to  work  to  lay  aside 
additional  money  for  their  twilight  years, 
they  must  give  up  Social  Security  payments 
if  they  earn  more  than  $1,200  a  year. 

The  law  is  specific  on  this  point.  If  you 
are  65  and  you  earn  more  than  $1,200  a  year, 
you  cannot  draw  old-age  benefits. 

The  way  things  work  out,  the  retired 
worker  therefore  must  depend  for  his  liveli- 
hood on  Social  Security  and  pension  pay- 
ments and  on  whatever  income  he  may  have 
from  investments  plus  any  savings  he  has 
been  able  to  store  up.  In  many  cases  work- 
ing after  retirement,  even  at  a  part-time  job, 
penalizes  the  worker.  Or  at  best  it  may  bring 
him  such  little  return  for  the  time  that  he  puts  into  his  work 
that  it  may  not  be  worth  his  while  to  take  the  small  amount 
that  he  would  earn  by  working. 

When  you  become  72,  however,  you  can  earn  any  amount 
and  still  collect  your  Social  Security. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  protect  yourself  from  this  law  that 
seems  to  penalize  the  industrious,  because  that  same  law  pro- 
vides that  you  can  collect  Social  Security  even  though  your 
income  from  dividends  and  interest  exceeds  $1,200.  Plainly 
then  the  thing  to  do  is  plan  ahead  and  make  sure  that  when  you 
become  65  you  will  have  income  from  sources  other  than  sal- 
aries. The  sooner  you  can  organize  your  financial  affairs  to 
provide  such  income  the  better  off  you  will  be  when  you  retire. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  how  to  get  the  income.  The  answer 
is  to  have  a  portfolio  of  investments— stocks,  bonds,  real  estate— 
that  will  produce  income  for  you  when  you  need  it.  In  a  word: 
invest. 

At  the  present  rates  of  payment  of  interest  and  dividends,  a 
well-constructed  portfolio  will  pay  you  at  least  4  percent  on 
your  investment.  That  means  that  you  can  get  $2,000  a  year  on 
a  $50,000  investment.  Add  this  income  to  the  $108.50  Social 
Security  payments  that  many  working  people  will  get  at  retire- 
ment, and  you  have  an  annual  income  of  about  $3,302.  or  $63 
a  week. 

To  have  an  income  that  would,  when  combined  with  $108.50 
per  month  from  Social  .Security,  bring  you  an  amount  equal  to 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  people  now  working  in  manu- 
facturing industries  ($82),  you  would  have  to  have  approxi- 
mately $74,000  invested  at  4  percent. 

You  can,  of  course,  invest  your  money  in  securities  that  will 
give  you  a  return  of  5  percent  or  more  on  your  money.  (The 
median  yield  of  all  the  dividend-paying  common  stocks  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  year,  for  example, 
amounted  to  6.1  percent.)  At  5  percent  $59,200  will  produce 
as  much  interest  or  dividends  as  $74,000  invested  at  4  percent. 
But  to  get  this  higher  rate  of  return  you  will  have  to  take  greater 
risks.  Is  it  worth  the  risk? 

Everyone  who  has  ever  invested  has  asked  himself  that  ques- 
tion. Some  have  answered  correctly,  some  incorrectly.  But 
whatever  your  answer,  it  must  be  your  answer— you  have  to  de- 
cide for  yourself.  Naturally,  the  wise  man  bases  his  decision 
on  what  his  best  judgment  tells  him  is  best  for  him.  And  the 


FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 

the  Easy  Way 


An  investment  adviser  tells  how  you  can  make 
your  money  work  for  you  —  if  you  plan  properly. 

By  EDWARD  L.  BARNES 


To  get  the  money  needed  to  invest,  you  must  first  save. 


wise  man  always  investigates  before  he  makes  his  move. 

Most  people  who  are  old  enough  to  be  thinking  about 
retirement  —  meaning  almost  everyone  —  went  to  school 
when  very  little  was  offered  in  the  way  of  investment 
courses.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  some 
progress  in  teaching  young  men  and  women  some  of  the 
basic  facts  about  finances,  budgets,  investments,  and  se- 
curities. Too  few  of  them,  however,  are  making  adequate 
plans  for  their  own  financial  futures,  and  too  few  of  them 
are  learning  the  hard  way  through  practical  experience 
in  actually  making  investments  in  some  kind  of  securi- 
ties. Still  the  sober  fact  remains:  with  the  cost  of  living 
already  staggeringly  high  and  still  rising,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  retire  comfortably  on  Social  Security  alone. 

You  can  read  a  lot  about  the  sad  record  of  the  decline 
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Total  dividend  payments  by  American 
industry  ha\e  grown  steadily.  Last 
\ear  tb.ev  exceeded  12  billion  dollars. 


ol  the  value  of  the  dollar.  You  can  look 
at  tables,  charts,  graphs,  and  all  sorts  of 
pictures  which  show  how  the  dollar  has 
dropped  in  value.  But  the  essential  fact, 
the  fact  that  all  the  charts  and  all  the 
graphs  are  trying  to  show,  is  that  today's 
dollar  will  buy  only  83  cents  worth  of 
what  the  dollar  in  1947  would  buy,  and 
that  1947  dollar  would  have  been  worth 
$2.40  in  1913.  Obviously  you  need  more 
dollars  today  to  get  by. 

And  the  gap  between  the  standard  of 
living  that  you  now  enjoy  and  that 
which  your  Social  Security  payment  by 
itself  will  buy  for  you  is  often  distress- 
ingly wide.  For  example,  a  man  whose 
standard  of  living  is  based  on  a  salary 
of  $9,000  per  year  would  have  to  invest 
$225,000  at  4  percent  to  maintain  his 
standard  of  living  after  he  is  off  the  pay- 
roll. You  may  say  that  you  don't  make 
anywhere  near  $9,000  a  year,  and  this 
fellow's  problems  are  nothing  to  you. 
But  don't  let  that  $9,000  figure  throw 
you.  What  is  true  for  the  $9,000-a-year 
man  is  also  true  for  you  though  the 
amount  you  may  need  to  main- 
tain your  present  standard  of 
living  may  be  more  or  less. 

A  rather  large  amount  of 
capital  must  be  invested  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  old-age  in- 
come. This  basic  fact  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  properly  under- 
stood by  the  average  person  who 
works  for  wages.  As  an  example 
of  the  sizable  amount  of  money 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Air.  Browning,  General  Maxwell  E.  Rich, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Utah  National 
Guard,  stated:  "The  armory  will  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  Americans,  the  Edison  of  sporting 
and  military'  firearms." 

HERE  ARE  SOME  personal  observations 
from  Henry  P.  Davis,  of  Remington  Arms. 
I  he  sportiest  game  bird,  he  says,  is  the 
ruffed  grouse.  Easiest  shooting  among  up- 
land game  birds:  the  ring-necked  pheasant. 
A  tough  target:  a  zigzagging  snipe.  Most 
intelligent  of  the  game  birds:  wild  turkey. 
Smartest  big  game:  white-tailed  deer. 
Smartest  small  game:  the  fox.  Toughest 
shot:  downwind  teal  at  about  90  miles  per 
Iiour  and  50  yards  out.  Dumbest  game  bird: 
\\'ood  duck.  Best  eating  game  bird:  bob- 
white  quail.  Best  eating  game  animals:  deer 
and  squirrel.  Alost  interesting  sights:  wild 
turkey  gobbler  strutting,  a  V  of  wild  geese 
liigh  overhead,  a  red  fox  running  across 
the  snow,  a  trout  taking  a  fly  on  the  w  ay 
down,  a  bird  dog  pointing  with  game  scent 
square  in  his  nose. 

TO  REMOVE  prickly  weeds  and  cockle 
burrs  from  the  coat  of  a  hunting  dog,  Mrs. 
Leonard  L.  CastcU  of  1220  First  St.^N.W., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  uses  a  table  fork.  The 
w  ay  she  tells  it,  she  pries  under  the  burrs 
first  and  then  pulls  up.  She  sa\'s  it  doesn't 
hurt  the  dog  as  a  comb  does. 


SOME  CHUMMING  ideas  from  three  dif- 
ferent fishermen.  Ch  de  A.  Mann,  of  Box 
100,  R.D.  I,  Land  O'l.akes,  Fla.,  advises  you 
to  puncli  holes  in  a  can  of  dog  food  and 
throw  it  overboard  in  your  private  fishing 
spot,  or  weigh  down  a  perforated  bucket 
filled  w  itii  oatmeal  or  stale  cornbread  or 
bread  crumbs.  Mark  it  with  a  tight  line  and 
I)obber  or  an  empty  bottle.  After  an  hour 
or  so  drop  your  baited  hook  next  to  the 
chum,  and  you  ought  to  catch  fish. 

J.  A.  Anteau,  of  Route  1,  Monroe,  Mich., 
does  almost  the  same  thing  but  uses  partly 
cooked  meat  scraps  and  bones,  sewn  in  a 
coarsely  woven  burlap  bag.  He  catches 
rock  bass. 

George  A.  Smith,  of  1006  E.  Grove  St., 
Bloomington,  111.,  puts  chicken  intestines 
in  a  gallon  syrup  can,  screws  the  cover 
back  on,  and  then  punches  half-inch  holes 
in  the  can  before  he  lowers  it  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  iielps  liim  to  catch  bullheads  and 
otiicr  catfish. 


THOSE  OF  YOU  w  ho  go  to  Florida  for 
the  summer  fishing  should  enjoy  some  good 
angling  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  At 
Stuart,  on  the  east  coast,  which  claims  to 
be  sailfish  headquarters,  wc  recommend  Le- 
gionnaire Ronnie  Hill,  a  guide  who  makes 
his  headquarters  at  Jensen  Beach,  five  miles 
aw  ay.  Ronnie  recently  brought  back  a  316- 
Ib.  blue  marlin,  which  is  tops  for  that  area. 

At  Fort  iMyers,  on  the  west  coast  near 
the  Gulf,  George  Fichter,  former  editor 
of  the  Fisherjiian,  should  be  able  to  give 
g(K)d  advice  on  fishing  down  thataway. 
George's  address  is  2414  McGregor  Blvd. 
For  the  fresh  water  fishing  picture  in  Flor- 
ida you  can  depend  on  Bob  .'\ldrich,  direc- 
tor of  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  AVater 
Commission  at  Tallahassee. 

If  \  ou  can  afford  a  Bahamas  iaunt,  write 
to  Dickson  Hartwell  at  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
1 50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  de- 
tails about  traveling  and  fishing.  There's 
good  game  fishing  there  now,  and  we  are 
going  down  after  some  big  ones.  More  later. 

WINNERS  OF  The  American  Legion's 
Haul  V.  McNutt  50-ft.  Postal  Rifle  Matcli 
for  1958  have  been  announced.  The  match 
w  as  fired  in  February,  and  the  team  trophy 
w  as  won  by  P(jst  224,  Carmi,  111.  The  Carmi 
team  —  composed  of  I'orrest  E.  Toler,  Ho- 
barr  Large,  John  B.  Brow  n,  Richard  L. 
Stein,  and  Cl>  dc  Raglin— racked  up  a  score 
of  1,446. 

In  individual  competition  Forrest  E. 
Toler,  of  Post  224,  Carmi,  111.,  took  first 
place  in  the  metallic  sights  di\ision  with 
a  score  of  295.  In  the  telescopic  sights  divi- 
sion of  the  individual  competition  Andy  A. 
Hammer,  Post  36,  V^alier  Alont.,  was  top 
man  with  a  score  of  297. 

Official  presentation  of  trophies  will  be 
made  to  the  w  inners  at  the  1958  American 
Legion  National  Con\  cntion  in  Chicago 
this  September. 

GEORGE  ERASER,  18  Park  Terrace, 
1  lartford.  Conn.,  has  one  for  the  foot- 
weary  fisherman.  "Those  w  bo  get  tired  out 
w  iiile  w  earing  boots  or  w  aders  in  a  trout 
stream,  should  try  my  gimmick,"  he  says. 
"Buy  a  cheap  pair  of  arch  supporters  and 
wear  them  in  the  boots  or  waders.  The 
support  makes  the  boots  feel  like  shoes  and 
takes  aw  ay  that  tired  feeling." 

CROWS  ARE  FOUND  cver>  w  here  and 
there  is  no  closed  season  on  them  to  our 
knowledge.  These  hints  may  help  you  bag 
a  few^  of  the  rascals.  ( 1 )  Cover  )  our  face 
with  a  piece  of  dark  gauze  and  take  cover. 
(2)  An  owl  decoy  is  easy  to  make  out  of 
cardboard.  (3)  Use  a  crow  call  to  bring 
tiicm  in. 


TICKS,  a  perennial  menace  to  dogs,  seem 
to  be  increasing  in  numbers  and  becoming 
more  vicious  than  ever  at  this  time  of  year. 
We've  had  lots  of  letters  about  these  pests, 
and  we're  happy  to  point  out  that  a  new 
aerosol  spray  has  joined  the  arsenal  of  the 
dog  ow  ner's  weapons.  Sergeant's,  the  dog 
products  firm,  has  introduced  Flea  and 
Tick  Spray.  It  is  said  that  the  new  product 
will  kill  fleas  and  ticks  easily  and  will  keep 
them  off  the  dog  for  several  days.  Slight 
presssure  on  a  nozzle  will  release  a  spray 
that  can  be  aimed  in  any  direction.  A  cap 
covers  the  nozzle  when  the  can  is  not  in 
use. 

The  product  is  recommended  for  cats  as 
well  as  dogs.  It  is  convenient  for  spraying 
the  premises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  animal's 
bed  to  prevent  or  check  infestation  of  the 
home  with  insects.  At  all  drugstores. 


K.  M.  ISBELL,  of  552  N.  Kingsley  Dr., 
Los  Angeles  4,  Calif.,  has  made  a  discovery 
which  he  uses  to  carry  those  hook-remov- 
ing, long-nosed  pliers  which  are  a  necessary 
part  of  equipment  for  any  fisherman. 

"I  found  in  a  war-surplus  store  several 
U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Pouches,  Type 
CS  34.  They  are  made  of  heavy  sewn 
leather  with  tw  in  pockets  (made  to  hold, 
I  think,  lineman's  side-cutters,  etc.).  They 
have  a  hold-down  strap  with  snap  fas- 
teners, and  a  nice  strong  belt  loop,"  he 
offers. 

"Either  compartment  may  be  adapted, 
depending  on  the  length  of  long-nose  pliers 
you  have.  For  the  short  type,  I  cut  the 
bottom  one  off  completely  and  punched  a 
hole  to  let  the  needle-nose  pliers  protrude. 
And  for  the  extra-long  "duck-bill"  pliers, 
I  used  the  bottom  section  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  cut  the  threads  holding  the  top 
compartment.  The  hold-down  safety  strap 
may  be  trimmed  to  fit  inside  the  plier 
handles  so  they  won't  fall  out  of  pouch 
w  hile  not  in  use." 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  has 

some  good  literature  for  shooters.  The 
free  booklet  The  Gun  Law  Problevi  is  of 
major  interest  to  anyone  concerned  with 
firearms  legislation.  The  association  also 
publishes  The  Hunter  Safety  Handbook, 
which  contains  many  practical,  helpful 
hints  for  gun  handlers.  It  costs  10<f,  and  is 
basic  reading  for  rifle  or  shotgun  shooters; 
we  think  it's  a  fine  booklet.  Write  C. 
Richard  Rogers,  N.R.A.,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C, 
for  your  copy  of  either  booklet. 

FABIAN  WRIGHT,  5902  Elgin  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.,  ofl^ers:  "I  lost  the  ring 
guide  on  my  fishing  rod  and  found  that  F 
had  several  paper  clips  in  my  pocket.  I 
straightened  one,  and,  with  the  use  of  cello- 
phane tape,  made  a  hasty  repair.  It  worked 
like  a  charm." 

( Continued  on  pai^e  42 ) 
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PRBSENTING  BOTH  SIDES  Of  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 


THIS  MONTHS  SUR.IECT:  ShouM  CoHgress  Slash  Spending 

for  Foreign  Aid? 


(PRO)  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  I  believe  Federal 
Government  spending  has  passed  the 
peril  point.  Our  national  debt  is  larger 
than  all  the  national  debts  of  all  the 
other  countries  in  the  world. 

Our  debt  limit  is  now  $280,000,000.- 
000.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  warned  us  it  may  go  to  $300,- 
000,000,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  ask,  as  I  have  time  and  time  again,  where  are  we 
going?  Where  will  this  spend,  spend,  spend  program 
find  us  when  our  money  is  gone? 

Will  we  be  able  to  keep  up  an  adequate  military 
establishment  to  defend  our  country  if  we  are  at- 
tacked? 

Will  we  have  allies  when  we  stop  our  foreign  aid 
dole? 

Will  we  have  our  freedom  when  we  are  ruled  by 
socialist  planners? 

I  believe  we  must  now  slash  all  nonessential  Gov- 
ernment spending.  At  the  top  of  the  list  I  put  so-called 
foreign  aid,  which,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
totals  well  over  $60,000,000,000. 

Has  it  stopped  the  communists?  Has  it  reduced  our 
military  budgets?  Has  it  won  us  more  friends  than  we 
had  when  we  started? 

When  zealous  advocates  of  foreign  aid  tell  you  how 
much  good  it  has  done,  ask  them,  "How  do  you 
know?"  Keep  asking  until  you  get  the  answer  —  they 
don't  know. 

Military  aid  is  secret. 

In  Korea  we  give  our  friends  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  weapons  —  all  years  out  of  date.  The  Free 
Chinese  get  every  kind  of  military  aid  except  what 
they  need  to  deter  the  communists  in  Mainland  China. 

The  armed  forces  of  these  countries  are  being  turned 
into  police  forces  to  keep  the  peace,  not  fighting  forces 
to  warn  the  communists. 

Economic  aid  is  a  scheme  for  dividing  up  our  wealth 
with  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Foreign  aid  spending  will  not  be  stopped  until  the 
American  people  refuse  to  give  our  Government  any 
more  money  to  spend  for  socialism,  neutralism,  or 
global  boondoggling. 


William  E.  Jenner  (R),  U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana 


(CON)  There  are  many  reasons  why 
a  drastic  cut  or  abandonment  of  for- 
eign aid  —  conceived  as  economy  at 
home  —  would  mean  a  decisive  loss 
of  ground  abroad. 

Though  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams are  in  some  respect  rigid  and 
out  of  date  and  have  included  some 
waste,  there  are  still  important  national  and  security 
objectives  which  foreign  aid  can  help  to  reach.  In 
several  areas  of  the  world  our  assistance  can  be  geared 
to  businesslike  objectives  and  methods  which  are  not 
mere  reflexes  to  foreign  blackmail  or  fabricated  crises. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  foreign  aid  does  have  a  high 
return;  it  is  not  just  a  one-way  giveaway.  Foreign 
assistance  and  defense  support  is  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  limited  wars  and  accidental  incidents 
which  can  trigger  a  war  situation,  by  reinforcing  local 
troops  and  supplying  them  with  appropriate  weapons. 
Foreign  aid  can  help  to  protect  against  democratic 
failure  in  some  underdeveloped  areas.  This  assistance 
is  also  one  of  the  main  protections  we  have  against 
the  erosions  of  the  Western  Alliance  and  our  vital 
bases  in  Europe  and  along  its  periphery. 

If  we  do  not  continue  foreign  aid  in  its  major  out- 
lines and  adapt  it  to  the  changing  pattern  of  events, 
Europe  will  drift  into  neutralism,  our  own  defense 
costs  will  have  to  rise,  and  our  world  trade  and  re- 
source position  will  deteriorate.  Moreover,  other  na- 
tions, disenchanted  by  Western  methods  of  economic 
development  and  attracted  by  the  new  Soviet  eco- 
nomic oflfensive  in  trade  and  aid,  will  accept  the 
Russian  model  of  economic  modernization  and  fall  into 
the  Soviet  sphere  as  China  did  after  World  War  II. 

The  dimensions  of  our  struggle  against  communism 
have  changed.  The  economic  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reinforced  the  continuing  military  threat  of 
the  communist  world.  We  should  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union  measure  for  measure,  move 
for  move.  But  we  must  have  in  the  years  ahead  a 
foreign  aid  program  which  stands  on  its  own  feet.  I 
am  confident  that  we  have  the  human  will  and  eco- 
nomic margin  to  make  the  kind  of  effort  which  the 
times  and  the  common  interest  demand. 


John  F.  Kennedy  (D),  U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts 


The  American  Legion  supports  military  ai<l  to  Free  World  nations,  under  Mutual 
Security  program,  questions  nonmilitary   foreign  aid   under  present  system. 
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ROADS  TO  SURVIVAL 

—  (Continued  jrom  page  21)  — 


shipping  out  their  products  by  truck. 
What's  more,  because  they  draw  their 
employees  from  surrounding  communi- 
ties that  have  also  flourished  because  of 
the  new  road,  production  would  not  be 
drastically  slowed  by  any  breakdown  in 
urban  transportation. 

The  story  is  the  same  on  the  recently 
completed  New  York  State  Thruway 
and  along  the  new  high-speed  superways 
in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut. 
Industry  is  taking  to  the  new  roads  as 
fast  as  they  are  being  built.  Once  indus- 
try is  spread  thin  geographically,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  any  enemy  to  disrupt  one 
of  our  most  valuable  retaliatory  weapons 
—  the  ability  to  produce. 

If  you  study  a  map  of  the  interstate 
system,  you  will  see  that  all  proposed 
roads  run  north  and  south  or  east  and 
west.  You  will  also  see  that  most  large 
cities  are  served  by  at  least  four  roads. 
This  pattern  will  allow  entire  areas  to 
be  circumvented  if  necessary,  without 
interfering  with  either  north  and  south 
or  east  and  west  traffic.  Easy  access  to 
the  network  is  provided  in  several  direc- 
tions. 

No  longer  will  there  be  only  one  or 
perhaps  two  main  routes  between  wide- 
spread sections  of  the  country.  Instead, 
a  multiple  selection  of  routes  will  be 
available  to  speed  traffic  —  military  or 
civilian  —  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  bor- 
der to  border.  Any  possibility  of  bottling 
up  troops,  materiel,  foodstuffs,  industrial 
products,  or  people  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Additional  advantages  not  shown  on 
the  map  are  the  countless  urban  express- 
ways, freeways,  and  access  roads  that 
will  be  constructed  within  the  cities  and 
in  the  outlying  suburbs  to  carry  the 
traffic  to  and  from  the  new  roads.  Every 
city  with  a  population  of  200,000  or 
more  will  be  ringed  with  a  high-speed 
road.  What's  more,  all  access  roads  — 
and  the  number  will  be  limited  —  will  be 
designed  and  built  to  carry  a  maximum 
flow  of  traffic.  There  will  be  no  traffic 
jams  v/here  secondary  and  feeder  roads 
merge  with,  or  serve,  the  main  network 
roads. 

To  make  sure  that  the  new  roads  will 
be  built  to  stand  up  under  the  terrific 
poundings  of  heavily  loaded  trucks  and 
military  equipment,  extensive  road  tests 
(costing  some  $20,000,000  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  of  Highway 
Officials)  are  now  being  run  on  a  series 
of  sample  stretches  of  highway  80  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago,  near  Ottawa,  Illi- 
nois. This  summer  military  vehicles  hav- 
ing double-axle  loads  as  high  as  48,000 
pounds  will  shuttle  endlessly  back  and 
forth  over  various  types  and  thicknesses 
of  pavement  and  base  materials.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  short  months  the  cars 


and  trucks  will  rack  up  5,000,000  trips 
and  clock  more  than  16,000,000  miles. 
By  fall  the  test  sections  of  road  will  have 
received  the  punishment  and  wear  of 
years  of  normal  heavy-duty  traffic. 

As  the  tests  are  run,  sensitive  instru- 
ments buried  in  the  road  sections  will 
record  the  findings,  and  electronic  brains 
will  analyze  the  information.  From  the 
final  results,  the  military  experts  will 
learn  about  the  effects  of  various  types 
of  vehicles  on  roads,  and  the  roadbuild- 


"He  forgot  the  milk." 
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ers  will  have  graphic  information  that 
will  help  them  to  construct  better  high- 
ways. 

Just  how  bombproof  our  new  roads 
will  be  was  recently  described  by  Dr. 
Philip  Swain,  noted  engineer  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  atomic  weapons. 

According  to  Dr.  Swain.  "Highways 
are  the  worst  possible  target  for  nuclear 
bombs,  so  that  no  enemy  with  any  sense 
would  devote  an  appreciable  percentage 
of  his  bomb  stockpile  to  their  destruc- 
tion. And  even  if  he  did,  the  total  dam- 
age done  to  the  U.S.  highway  system 
would  be  insignificant  .  .  .  restoration 
outside  of  cities  and  towns  would  require 
a  total  effort  equivalent  to  no  more  than 
a  few  weeks  at  normal  rate  .  .  .  the  max- 
imum conceivable  A  -  H  bombing  of 
American  cross-country  highways  would 
not  destroy  more  than  a  minor  percent- 
age of  the  total  highway  mileage. 

"This  conclusion  is  fairly  obvious  .  .  . 
because  the  circular  area  pattern  of  the 
bomb  simply  does  not  match  the  one- 
dimensional  character  of  the  target  high- 
way. It's  like  using  a  four-inch  circular 
rubber  flatwise  to  erase  a  thin  pencil  line. 


Practically  all  of  the  rubbing  will  waste 
itself  on  clean  paper.  In  the  same  way, 
practically  all  of  the  big  bomb  circle 
of  potential  destruction  would  be  wasted 
on  the  open  country  alongside  the  high- 
way." 

How  do  we  stand  now?  How  is  our 
new  road  network  progressing?  Are  we 
on  schedule? 

The  answer  is  that  as  of  February  of 
this  year  the  roadbuilding  program  was 
right  on  schedule.  At  that  time  construc- 
tion was  under  way  on  some  2,268  miles 
of  the  system,  and  1,394  miles  had  al- 
ready been  completed.  Total  to  that 
date:  3,662  miles. 

To  some  this  may  seem  like  a  very 
small  drop  in  the  mileage  bucket,  but 
the  over-all  program  was  designed  to 
start  slowly,  hit  the  peak  of  construction 
in  1960,  and  hold  that  peak  for  the  ne.xt 
nine  or  ten  years  until  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. A  slow  buildup  has  been  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  eventual  construction 
demands  for  materials  and  roadbuilding 
equipment.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  in- 
dustries that  will  supply  the  necessary 
materials  and  machines  have  anticipated 
the  need  with  expansion  programs.  In 
the  cases  of  some  of  the  industries  in- 
volved, crash  programs  have  more  than 
doubled  the  existing  facilities. 

To  give  the  program  added  impetus. 
Congress  recently  voted  an  additional 
$1,800,000,000  for  immediate  highway 
construction.  Also,  to  make  the  best  de- 
fense use  of  the  new  roads  as  they  are 
completed,  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  in  the  process  of  organizing  local 
and  regional  transportation  experts  into 
Reserve  Units  that  would  immediately 
take  over  the  transportation  problems 
within  their  own  areas  should  attack 
come.  They  will  be  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Executive  Reserve,  and 
their  job  will  be  to  weld  together  existing 
transportation  facilities  into  usable  units. 

According  to  our  military  and  defense 
experts,  our  present  road  network  pro- 
gram is  second  in  importance  only  to  our 
expanded  missile  program.  As  Genera! 
Lucius  Clay  told  the  Congress  when  that 
body  was  considering  the  highway  pro- 
gram: "It  would  be  the  greatest  mistake 
we  ever  made  if  the  Nation  did  not  plan 
to  complete  an  interstate  highway  system 
that  would  provide  roads  for  survival. 
Without  the  system,  evacuation  of  cities 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  would  be 
just  about  impossible.  .  .  .  We  have 
pointed  out  in  our  report  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  designated  these 
roads  as  necessary  to  national  defense 
and  Civil  Defense.  Personally,  I  would 
go  further  than  that.  I  think  we  have  to 
have  the  national  highway  system  if  we 
are  to  survive." 

THE  END 
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VETERANS 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


LA  VERNE  NOTES  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED  AT  49  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES: 

A  proofreader's  slipup  in  June  "News- 
letter" let  misstatement  go  through  that 
La  Verne  Noyes  Scholarships  for  descendants 
of  veterans  of  WWl  are  available  at  "any 
college. " . . .Original  statement  was  "many 
colleges . " . . . "Newsletter"  apologizes  to 
numerous  readers  who  sought  Noyes  scholar- 
ships at  institutions  where  they  don't 
exist. .  .The  late  La  Verne  Noyes  estab- 
lished scholarships  at  a  total  of  49 
American  colleges  and  universities  for  WWl 
veterans  or  their  blood  descendants . . . 
Condensed  form  of  "Ne  sletter"  dees  not 
permit  listing  49  institutions .. .Proper 
advice  to  readers  is  to  inquire  at  college 
of  choice  i_f  La  Verne  Noyes  scholarships  are 
available  there... Full  listing  of  Noyes 
and  many  other  scholarships  for  veterans 
and  their  familes  is  found  in  American 
Legion  Child  Welfare  scholarship  booklet: 
"Need  A  Lift?". . . Inquire  through  Child 
Welfare  officer  of  your  Legion  Post  or 
Auxiliary  Unit. 


NO  HEARINGS  AT  PRESSTIME  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  "OFFSET"  BILLS: 

Many  readers  of  "Newsletter"  inquire 
weekly  what's  happening  to  bills  to  put  an 
end  to  deducting  veterans  pensions  from 
Social  Security  disability  payments . .  .A 
number  of  different  bills  t^  end  this  prac- 
tice have  been  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  several  months,  without 
hearings  being  held. 

Legion  Nat '  1  Legislative  Director  Miles 
D.  Kennedy  reports  he  has  urged  committee 
chmn  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Ark.)  to  schedule 
hearings. . .At  presstime  (1st  week  of  June) 
no  hearings  had  been  held. 

The  American  Legion  opposes  deducting 
any  veterans  benefits  from  Social  Security 
nayments .. .Veterans  pensions  are  not  de- 
ducted from  Social  Security  old  age  pay- 
ments, payable  to  retired  or  semi-retired 
persons  at  age  65  (62  for  women)  . .  .But  they 
are  deducted  from  Social  Security  disability 
payments,  payable  to  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  at  age  50  or  older. 

Various  bills,  some  identical,  to  end 


this  deduction  include  HR1995  ;  HR5730  ; 
HR6163;  HR6683  ;  HR10246  and  HR11689. 

*     *  * 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  REVISING 
DISABILITY  RATING  SCHEDULE  AGAIN: 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  pro- 
ceeding again  with  a  major  revision  of  its 
rating  schedule ...  The  subject  is  of  special 
interest  to  all  service  officers,  all  vet- 
erans, and  all  officers  of  the  military 
establishment. .  .The  rating  schedule  is  the 
complex  table  of  evaluations  of  disabili- 
ties by  which  the  degree  of  disability  is 
determined ...  It  is  used  to  measure  dis- 
ability for  service-connected  compensa- 
tion, for  non-service-connected  pension, 
and  for  disability  retirement  from  the 
military. 

The  Veterans  Administration  extends 
to  The  American  Legion  the  courtesy  of  giv- 
ing the  Legion  Rehabilitation  staff  in 
Washington  a  look  at  proposed  revisions  and 
asking  for  comment ...  Currently  the  Rehab 
staff  is  studying  proposed  revisions  deal- 
ing with  stomach  disorders. 

American  Legion  officials  are  fearful 
—  with  some  reason  —  that  revisions  of  the 
rating  schedule  may  be  subject  to  unscien- 
tific pressures  aimed  simply  at  reducing 
compensation  for  war  injuries  arbitrarily. 

The  Legion  fully  agrees  that  the  rating 
schedule  should  at  all  times  be  subject  to 
logical  change,  and  should  be  kept  as  mod- 
ern, scientific  and  fair  as  possible. .  .But 
Legion  officials  were  shocked  a  few  years 
ago  when  revisions  of  the  rating  for  deaf- 
ness were  put  into  effect. 

In  that  instance,  the  provisions  for 
measuring  deafness  were  made  more  exact,  and 
brought  into  line  with  advanced  means  of 
measuring  hearing  impairment ...  But  added 
to  that  thoroughly  scientific  advance  in 
measuring  deafness  for  rating  purposes  was 
a  provision  that  the  maximum  rating  for 
total  deafness  would  henceforth  be  80% 
instead  of  100%... To  this  day  no  scientific 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  demonstrate 
that  the  20%  reduction  of  the  rating  for 
total  deafness  was  anything  but  an  arbitrary 
decision  resulting  from  pressures  clamor- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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12^"  ANNUAL^;»^  AWARDS 

DONATED  BY  THE 


Seagtam 

POSTS 

of  the  American  Legion 

POST  POST  POST 
No.  807       No.  1283      No.  658 

Illinois         New  York  California 


The  Scagra*  P®*** 


Drawings  held  and  Cars  Awarded 
August  31,  1958  at 

CHICAGO'S 
SOLDIER  FIELD 

during  the  intermission  of  the 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Finals 


DON'T    DELAY-MAIL    THIS  GOli 


YOURS  FREE-one  of  four  1958 
Ford  Convertibles  if  you're  a  lucky  member 
of  the  Legion  or  Legion  Auxiliary 


Nothing  to  rhyme— no  sentences  to 
complete  —  you  don't  even  have  to  attend  the 
convention  to  win!  For  the  12th  consecutive  year 
The  Seagram  Posts  are  donating  four,  snappy, 
dream-car  convertibles  to  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  Corporation,  Inc.  —  for  four 
lucky  Legionnaires.  Think  of  it!  Here's  your  chance 
to  drive  home  from  the  convention  in  a  brand-new 
'58  Ford  convertible ! 


Your  Post  Wins,  too  -  if  you  win !  The 

Seagram  Posts  are  donating  $250  in  cash  to  the 
Post  of  each  winner— a  Bonus  award  designed  to 
make  you  the  most  popular  member  of  your  Post. 
Winners  will  be  announced  at  the  National  Con- 
vention. All  members  of  the  Legion  or  Legion 
Auxiliary  are  eligible.  Act  now  — this  may  be  your 
lucky  day! 


FOLLOW  THESE 
3  ENTRY  RULES! 

I    Send  in  official  coupon  or  mail  a  post- 
"  card  or  letter  using  this  coupon  as  a 
guide. 

2    Sign  it  —  your  coupon,  letter  or  post- 

"  card  must  bear  your  signature. 
O    All  entries  must  be  received  no  later 
than  midnight,  August  29,  1958. 


CD  U  PC  N    TO  DAY  ! 


THE  SEAGRAM  POSTS 
American  Legion 
P.  0.  Box  8500A 
Chicago  80,  III. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  member  of 

LEGION,  or  a  member  of  


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership 
Card  No  


-POST,  AMERICAN 
-UNIT,  AMERICAN 


LEGION  AUXILIARY,  located  in- 


(City) 

Please  enter  my  name  in  the 


(State) 

free  drawings  for  the  four  Ford  convertibles  donated  by  The 
Seagram  Posts  to  the  American  Legion  National  Convention  Cor- 
poration, Inc.  Drawings  to  be  held  August  31st  at  SOLDIER  FIELD, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


(Please  Print) 


HOMX  ADDRESS- 


SIGNATURE- 


( Please  sign  here) 


VETERANS  NEWSLETTER 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

ing  for  reductions  in  compensation  at  the 
expense  of  veterans  who  lost  their  hearing 
in  military  service ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  arbitrary  actions  will  not  be  included 
in  the  new  rating  schedule,  and  that  the  new 
revisions  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
restore  the  100%  rating  for  total  deafness. 

MILITARY  PAY  BILL  CHANGES 
WIDOWS'  PL  881  BENEFITS: 

When  President  Eisenhower  signed 
HR11470  on  May  20  it  became  Public  Law  85-422 
and  changed  the  pay  scale  of  those  now  in 
military  service . . .The  same  act  automati- 
cally affected  the  amount  of  benefits  being 
paid  to  veterans'  widows  who  are  drawing 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  (DIG) 
under  Public  Law  881 .  .  .Part  of  those  widows  ' 
benefits  are  based  on  the  current  basic 
pay  of  the  paygrade  in  which  their  deceased 
husbands  once  served. 

Some  90,000  widows  who  lost  their  hus- 
bands due  to  military  service  are  affected. 
. .  .The  Veterans  Administration  will  be  in- 
volved in  a  complicated  task  of  reviewing 
each  DIG  payment  to  recalculate  it  in 
accordance  with  the  new  military  pay  bill. . . 
While  the  new  widows'  payments  will  be 
effective  June  1,  it  may  take  months  for  the 
VA  to  complete  the  review  and  make  the 
complete  adjustment. 

Widows  will  receive  either  more  money 
or  the  same  as  now. .  .The  new  pay  bill  raised 
some  military  pay,  kept  some  the  same,  re- 
duced other... At  the  request  of  The 
American  Legion,  an  amendment  was  added 
protecting  widows  from  having  their  benefit 
reduced  where  the  governing  paygrade  was 
reduced .. .Where  increases  in  widows'  bene- 
fits are  due,  they  will  amount  to  a  few 
dollars  a  month  in  most  cases. 

Approximately  20,000  eligible  widows 
have  not  elected  to  draw  DIG  and  are  receiv- 
ing the  old  death  compensation. . .Veterans 
Administration  has  promised  The  American 
Legion  it  will  review  these  too,  to  see  if 
some  might  now  wisely  change  to  DIG  as  a 
result  of  increased  DIG  benefits  under  the 
new  military  pay  law. 

WANT  A  PHOTO  OF  YOUR  NAVY  SHIP? 

The  magazine  "Our  Navy"  has  available, 
for  sale,  individual  photos  of  Navy  ships 
and  submarines . . .  If  you  were  a  seagoing 
Navy  man  at  any  time  in  this  century,  it  is 
likely  that  a  photo  of  your  ship  is  avail- 
able...The  list  of  very  small  craft  whose 
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photos  are  available  is  not  very  comprehen- 
sive, there  being  only  a  few  LGI's,  YMS's 
and  PT'  s. .  .But  the  selection  of  photos  of 
larger  craft  from  1917  to  date  covers  thou- 
sands of  individual  ships. 

If  you  are  a  customer  for  such  wares,  be 
advised  that  in  each  case  the  name  of  the 
ship  will  be  stamped  in  gold  on  the  photo. . . 
Black  and  white  8xl0's  sell  for  $1.50 
framed,  $1.00  unframed. .  .11x14' s,  black  and 
white,  sell  for  $3.00  framed  or  $2.00 
unframed. . .11x14' s  hand  tinted  in  oils  go 
for  $5  framed  or  $4  unframed. .. special 
orders  may  also  be  filled. .  .Write  :  Our  Navy 
Magazine ,  1  Hanson  Place ,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

Gl  HOUSING  LOAN  REQUESTS  ZOOM 
AFTER  HOUSING  BILL  PASSES: 

Since  the  signing  of  the  1958  housing 
bill  into  law  on  April  1,  appraisal  requests 
for  proposed  GI  home  loans  almost  doubled 
over  the  preceding  month... And  actual 
housing  starts  under  VA  loans  rose  55%  in 
April  over  March. .  .The  bill  contained  pro- 
visions to  save  the  dying  GI  housing  program 
which  the  Legion  had  urged  be  enacted. 

LEGION  DRAFTING  COMPREHENSIVE  BILL 
FOR  MILITARY  JUSTICE  REFORMS: 

Members  of  The  American  Legion's 
special  committee  on  military  justice  met 
in  Washington  in  May  to  outline  a  bill  for 
reforms  in  military  justice  and  military 
discharges ...  The  bill,  embracing  several 
dozen  recommendations,  will  encompass 
proposals  of  the  special  committee  already 
approved  at  two  national  Legion  conven- 
tions..  .Legion' s  Nat'l  Security  and  Legis- 
lative Gommissions  plan  to  have  the  bill 
drafted  for  introduction  in  the  next 
Gongress . 

Outstanding  features  of  the  bill  would 
include  two  sweeping  provisions. . .  (1)  re- 
view by  a  civilian  board  of  all  military 
discharges  less  than  honorable  and  (2) 
Divorcement  of  law  officers  in  courts 
martials  from  responsibility  to  troop 
commanders . 

CRYPTOGRAPHERS  HAVE  SOCIETY;  MAGAZINE: 

Legionnaires  who  have  developed  a  taste 
for  cryptography  either  in  or  out  of  the 
military  may  not  know  that  there  is  a 
national  cryptographers  society  with  a 
bi-monthly  cryptography  magazine. . .If 
interested  in  becoming  a  member  and  receiv- 
ing the  publication,  write:  American 
Cryptogram  Association,  c/o  W.  M.  Bowers, 
217  Concord  St.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
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Rot  Eating  Vets  Program 
Under  Hidden  Federal  Policies 


The  U.S.  veterans'  medical  program, 
once  the  pride  of  the  world,  moves  into 
the  go\  ernment  fiscal  year  of  1959  suf- 
fering dry  rot  as  the  result  of  deliberate 
but  undeclared  federal  policies  of  ero- 
sion and  attrition  of  its  staff,  facilities 
and  services. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  clos- 
ing from  daily  use  some  850  of  its  hos- 
pital beds  for  1958-59.  There  is  no  de- 
clared policy  of  the  Congress  or  the 
President  to  close  the  beds,  simply  a 
denial  of  funds  to  keep  them  open. 

The  use  of  nearly  5,000  VA  hospital 
beds  was  denied  eligible  patients  in  re- 
cent years  without  any  declared  policy 
of  the  Congress  or  the  Administration  to 
deny  it. 

As  the  beds  are  closed  out,  VA  staff 
members  who  man  them  are  discharged 
or  transferred,  without  any  declared 
policy  of  the  Congress  or  the  President 
to  reduce  the  staff. 

As  some  VA  staff  members  are  let 
out  in  the  continuing  attrition,  the  mo- 
rale of  the  remaining  staff  dwindles  and 
they  look  around  for  new  places  to  work 
before  the  hidden  axe  swung  by  un- 
declared policy  catches  them  unpre- 
pared. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  not 
recommended  any  policy  of  closing 
hospital  beds,  firing  staff,  or  demoral- 
izing the  remaining  staft.  When  he 
knew  he  was  going  to  resign,  the  last 
Administrator  publicly  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  opening  more  beds  —  in 
the  face  of  a  waiting  list  of  efigible 
patients  now  swelled  to  27,000,  of 
whom  some  16,000  or  more  are  mental 
cases. 

The  VA  hospital  system  has  a  rated 
capacity  of  some  128,000  beds.  Its  daily 
patient  load  is  now  some  17,000  below 
rated  capacity.  The  daily  load  is  shrink- 
ing not  for  want  of  eligible  patients,  but 
through  fiscal  policies  imposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  unsanctioned  by 
any  law  or  any  publicly  declared  policy 
of  the  President  or  the  Congress. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  U.  S.  vet- 
erans hospitals  is  beginning  to  deteri- 
orate, bit  by  bit,  for  lack  of  proper  cur- 
rent maintenance  and  modernization. 

There  is  no  declared  policy  of  the 
President  to  permit  the  splendid  plant 
to  deteriorate. 


There  is  a  definite  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  and  modernize  the 
physical  plant  of  the  hospitals. 

Ordinary  maintenance  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  is  suffering  because  of  under- 
budgeting  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

In  some  instances,  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  plant  improvement 
have  gone  unspent  by  delaying  tactics 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  —  such  as  quib- 
bling from  one  year's  end  to  the  next 
about  minor  technicalities  of  new  con- 
struction such  as  the  width  of  corridors 
or  the  size  of  doors. 
Own  policy 

Apparently  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
a  policy  of  its  own,  which  it  prefers 
to  that  of  the  Congress.  A  year  or  so 
ago,  Assistant  Budget  Director  Robert 
Merriam  told  the  House  Committee  on 
\'eterans  Affairs  that  there  should  be 
40,000  VA  hospital  beds,  instead  of  the 
128,000  which  the  Congress  had  pro- 
vided. The  present  pattern  smacks  of 
otrtright  conspiracy  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  impose  its  own  "legislative  pol- 
icy", eroding  the  veterans  hospitals 
down    to    size    by    financial  neglect, 


through  practices  completely  contrary 
to  the  true  purpose  of  a  Budget  Bureau. 

Beyond  question  this  assumption  of 
devious  legislative  powers  by  the  Bu- 
reau must  erupt  in  a  public  scandal,  a 
Congressional  rebellion  and  possible 
reorganization  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
with  tighter  legal  controls  on  its  autliori- 
ty,  given  only  time. 

Having  been  denied  the  use  of  5,000- 
odd  available  beds  in  recent  years  under 
budgetary  pressure,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration continued  in  May  and  June 
to  close  down  more  beds  in  anticipation 
of  the  1959  budget. 

The  new  witlidrawal  (jt  operating 
beds  was  spread  arovind  the  country  — 
five  here,  ten  there,  ninety  elsewhere. 

TB  beds  got  the  biggest  slash  (550 
more  beds  closing  clown).  TB  needs 
have  slackened  off,  but  the  VA  could 
con\  ert  the  beds  to  more  pressing  needs, 
especially  for  the  chronically  ill  and  the 
aged.  To  check  any  such  progressive 
step,  the  Budget  Bureau  recently  or- 
dered the  VA  not  to  conxert  any  TB 
beds  to  other  uses  —  in  short,  to  compel 
the  national  investment  in  the  TB  beds 
to  become  useless. 

Beds  for  mental  patients  were  being 
cut  ])ack  Ijy  250  in  the  face  of  a  waiting 
list  of  16,{)()().  General  medical  beds  felt 
a   150  bed  reduction.  With  the  beds 


HONOR  AMERICA'S  UNKNOWN  SERVICEMEN 


MEMORI.\L  DAY  scene  at  Arlington  as  Unknown  American  Ser\  icemen  ot  W\V2  and 
Korea  were  laid  to  rest  beside  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  WWl.  American  Legion,  after 
participating  in  official  ceremony,  presented  posthumously  to  each  of  the  three  Unknowns 
the  American  Legion  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Medals  are  in  the  tomb's  trophy  room. 
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went  more  staff  —  doctors,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians who  had  manned  them. 

Some  national  economy  groups  had 
been  asking  for  such  "savings."  They 
presumably  admired  the  budgetary  way 
of  doing  the  job  expeditiously  without 
any  annoying  public  debate  or  Con- 
gressional sanction. 

Nationally,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  among  those  which  had 
asked  month  in  and  month  out  that  the 
federal  veterans  program  be  cut  back 
in  some  such  way. 

Locally,  it  was  a  different  picture. 
When  the  VA  began  shutting  down  90 
beds  at  its  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  hos- 
pital and  laid  off  48  employees,  the 
Martinsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  be- 
came the  spokesman  of  many  local  pro- 
testing groups. 

But  there  was  small  chance  that  the 
90  beds  would  be  restored  to  Martins- 
burg. VA  Administrator  Sumner  Whit- 
tier  was  there  in  person  to  explain  the 
technicalities  to  the  local  people.  Only 
hope  seemed  to  be  that  Congress  would 
pass  specific  laws  to  reopen  the  particu- 
lar beds  and  provide  money  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  wasn't  asking  for  and 
wouldn't  let  the  VA  request.  That's  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  amounts  to  Con- 
gressional war  with  the  Administration. 
But  some  Congressmen  were  ready  for 
it. 

The  citizens  and  businessmen  of 
Martinsburg  would  feel  the  cutback  in 
business  lost,  employed  persons  sud- 
denly unemployed  or  gone  elsewhere, 
federal  funds  that  used  to  be  spent  not 
being  spent. 

Something  was  said  now  and  then 
about  the  sick  veterans  who  would  be 
denied  care  at  Martinsburg,  but  mostly 
the  talk  was  about  what  was  good  for 
business,  how  the  local  economy  would 
be  hurt,  how  little  money  the  VA  had. 
Sidetrack 

Somehow,  both  sides  of  the  argument 
revolved  around  the  interests  of  every- 
one but  the  patients  in  need  of  the  beds. 
It  was  a  not  so  funny  frame  of  reference 
for  discussion  of  a  hospital  operation. 

Meanwhile,  not  only  in  Martinsburg 
but  elsewhere  around  the  country,  it 
seemed  that  the  dairy  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal businesses  were  being  hurt  too. 

Was  it  tme  that  less  milk  was  being 
sold  to  the  VA  hospitals?  Visitors  re- 
ported that  patients  in  the  remaining 
beds  were  being  denied  their  usual  glass 
of  milk  at  bedtime  and  other  rations 
were  being  curtailed. 

Was  it  true  that  less  medicine  was 
being  sold  to  the  VA?  Reports  were 
going  the  rounds  that  veterans  entitled 
to  medicine  from  the  VA  were  getting 
it  "slower"  —  and  ".slower"  meant  less 
of  it. 


Veterans  entitled  to  outpatient  care 
were  being  cut  down  in  the  frequency 
of  their  visits,  it  was  reported. 

Those  in  the  know  confirmed  some 
of  the  rumors,  and  said  it  was  a  helluva 
way  to  run  a  hospital. 

They  included  the  23  managers  of 
VA  hospitals  in  7  western  states  who 
got  up  on  their  hind  legs  in  March  and 
laid  it  on  the  fine. 

The  23  managers  said  they  could 
neither  maintain  the  quality  of  medical 
care  nor  the  condition  of  their  hospital 
buildings  and  facilities  on  the  amount 
of  money  the  Budget  Bureau  was  let- 
ting the  VA  request  to  carry  out  its 
program. 

By  1960,  said  the  23  managers,  they 
would  need  ten  million  dollars  more  for 
their  23  hospitals  alone  than  they  got 
in  1958.  It  was  a  plain  public  statement 
which  showed  that  the  23  managers  had 
the  guts,  if  not  the  money,  to  do  their 
jobs. 

But  as  the  new  budget  for  1959 
shaped  up  they  were  again  getting  less, 
not  more.  Hence  the  new  wave  of  cut- 
backs. 

The  $64  Question 

Rep.  Olin  Teague  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, said  flatly  that  the  cutbacks  and 
the  scrimping  were  not  the  policy  of 
Congress.  They  were  contrary  to  exist- 
ing law,  he  said,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
was  responsible. 

On  April  22  he  wrote  the  President, 
cited  the  laws  being  obstructed,  stated 
that  the  President's  Budget  Bureau  was 
doing  the  obstructing,  and  asked  the 
President  directly  if  the  Bureau  were 
obstructing  the  law  with  the  President's 
knowledge  and  approval. 

That  was  the  $64  question.  When 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  government 
pledges  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the 
land,  may  it  abandon  any  laws  for  which 
it  lucks  enthusiasm  by  the  ruse  of  not 
asking  for  the  money  to  carry  them  out, 
or  refusing  the  money  to  the  respon- 
sible agency? 

That  is  what  the  Budget  Bureau  is 
doing,  Teague  told  the  President.  The 
law  authorizes  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  put  its  available  beds  to  use 
for  the  care  of  eligible  patients.  The 
Congress  has  made  the  beds  available. 
The  Budget  Bureau,  with  its  financial 
control  over  VA  operations,  has  on  its 
own  initiative  made  about  6,000  of  the 
beds  unavailable  over  recent  years. 

Teague  offered  to  make  the  question 
clearer.  He  would  offer  bills  in  Congress 
to  spell  out  exactly  how  many  beds  the 
VA  would  operate,  but  would  delay  in- 
troducing such  drastic  legislation  pend- 
ing an  answer  from  the  President  as  to 
his  future  plans. 


By  June  1,  Teague  had  not  reported 
any  answer  from  the  President,  and  the 
VA  was  continuing  to  close  out  more 
beds. 

The  Legion's  Position 

In  the  face  of  the  continued  erosion 
of  VA  hospital  facilities  and  staff,  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  The 
American  Legion  passed  the  following 
resolution  in  May,  and  National  Com- 
mander Gleason  immediately  wrote  the 
President  urging  that  he  take  appropri- 
ate action: 

Resolution  37,  Natl  Executive  Com- 
mittee, May  1958: 

"The  certified  waiting  list  of  eligible 
applicants  for  hospitalization  at  VA  hospi- 
tals as  of  April  24,  1958  has  grown  to  more 
than  28,000. 

"This  eligible  list  does  not  reflect  the  true 
number  of  prf)specti\e  needy  applicants 
( seriously  ill  veterans )  for  whom  local 
physicians  call  VA  hospitals  and  no  appli- 
cations are  filed  because  tiiere  arc  no  beds 
a\ailable  in  the  foreseeable  future,  thus  in- 
creasing tlie  burden  in  already  o\  ercrowded 
local  hospitals  and  on  the  local  taxpayer. 

"The  need  for  VA  hospital  beds  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  economic  distress  many 
veterans  are  suffering. 

"The  Budget  Bureau  has  denied  VA  that 
latitude  of  action  which  would  permit  VA 
to  utilize  for  the  care  of  long-term  chronic 
and  other  seriously  ill  patients  a  TB  or 
other  type  bed  not  currently  needed  as 
such. 

"The  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  has  clearly  and  fully 
pointed  out  to  the  President  that  current 
policies  being  followed  by  the  VA  at  the 
direction  of  the  Budget  Bureau  have  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  from  use  by  vet- 
erans efl^ectiv  e  Dec.  31,  1957,  nearly  5,000 
beds  (4,974). 

"One  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-two 
beds  were  closed  in  tlie  VA  system  during 
fiscal  year  1957. 

"The  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  a  further 
decrease  in  the  number  of  beds  available 
to  \cterans  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

"The  American  Legion  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  reverse  the  Budget  Bureau  policy 
of  constantly  and  continuously  reducing 
the  number  of  beds  a\  ailahle  for  care  and 
treatment  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans, 
through  the  control  of  fiscal  policy,  and 
further;  that  the  President  use  the  power 
of  his  office  to  secure  an  increase,  rather 
than  a  decrease,  in  the  number  of  usable 
VA  beds  in  fiscal  year  1959." 

BOOKS: 

The  Legion's  Library 

The  American  Legion  Libraiy  and 
archives  at  National  Hq  in  Indianapolis 
house  an  immense  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  dealing  with  subjects  rele- 
vant to  the  interests  of  The  American 
Legion. 

War  history,  American  Legion  his- 
tory. United  States  history  —  books  on 
education,  veterans  affairs,  national  and 
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state  legislation,  national  policies,  mili- 
tary operations  and  de\el()pinent  —  are 
among  the  many  which  make  the  Le- 
gion's one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
specialized  libraries. 

The  library  is  currently  building  up 
its  collection  ot  books  dealing  with 
WWl,  WW2  and  the  Korean  War.  It 
is  especially  interested  in  the  histories 
ot  military  outfits,  a  subject  on  which 
it  and  the  New  York  Public  Library 
have  perhaps  the  best  national  collec- 
tions. 

Legionnaires  who  are  running  out  of 
storage  space  for  books  within  the  Le- 
gion's ken,  and  those  seeking  to  memo- 
rialize a  deceased  person,  can  find  a 
ready-made  answer  to  their  problem  in 
tlie  Legion's  Memorial  Book  Program. 

Anyone  may  donate  a  book— or  money 
to  purchase  a  book— to  the  Vema  B. 
Grimm  Memorial  Book  Collection. 

This  special  collection  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grimm, 
who  was  the  Legion's  first  Nat'l  Libra- 
rian. Mrs.  Grimm  was  the  widow  of 
Warren  O.  Grimm,  Post  Commander 
who  was  shot  down  b\'  IVVW's  while 
marching  in  the  first  Armistice  Day  pa- 
rade at  Centralia,  Washington  in  1919. 
The  Verna  B.  Grimm  Memorial  Book 
Collection  is  comprised  of  volumes  do- 
jiated  in  memory  of  other  persons.  A 


Memorial  Bookplate,  commemorating 
the  person  in  whose  name  a  book  is  do- 
nated is  affixed  to  each  book  contrib- 
uted to  this  collection.  The  Library 
sends  a  letter  to  the  next  of  kin  of  any 


person  so  memorialized  saying  that  the 
book  has  been  dedicated. 

Donors  may  write:  Library,  The 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Brussels  World  Fair  "Opened"  by 

Goodwill  Tour  of  N.Y.  Post  209 


Forty  members  of  Advertising  Men's 
Post  209,  American  Legion,  New  York 
City,  and  34  members  of  their  families, 
returned  to  New  York  May  4  after  a 
21-day  goodwill  tour  of  Europe,  on 
which  they  \\'ere  hailed  as  the  first  party 
of  Americans  to  visit  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibit,  1958. 

In  addition,  the  74-member  touring 
Legion  group  contacted  leading  citizens, 
businessmen  and  government  officials  in 
France,  Belgium,  England  and  Italy  on 
imofficial  goodwill  errands  at  the  re- 
(juest  of  People-to-People,  Inc. 

Traveling  entirely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  New  York  Legionnaires  car- 
ried scrolls  and  gifts  from  several  U.S. 
organizations  which  they  bestowed  upon 
European  dignitaries. 

The  Legion  party  participated  as  the 
only  American  citizen  group  on  hand  at 


the  official  opening  of  the  Brussels  fair 
grounds  by  King  Baudouin  of  Belgium. 

Then,  as  American  dignitaries  opened 
the  U.S.  Pavilion,  they  presented  to  it 
the  official  New  York  State  Flag  on  be- 
half of  Governor  Harriman. 

The  party  presented  gifts  of  portable 
typewriters  to  Pope  Pius  XII;  to  Mon- 
signor  John  P.  Abbing,  head  of  Italy's 
nine  boys  towns  for  homeless  Italian 
youth;  and  to  Commander  Richard  Col- 
ville,  press  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England. 

Heading  the  party  were  Post  Com- 
mander Thaine  Engle,  manager  of 
broadcast  promotion,  Nat'l  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Post  Vice  Commander  and  tour 
committee  chmn  Gould  Kardashian, 
ass't  vice  president,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  N.  Y.;  and  tour  committee  vice 
elimii  Louis  Weintraub,  head  of  the 


Mt'iiilitTs  of  Advertising  Men's  Post  209,  \.Y.,  at  Brussels  Fair  opening. 
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New  York  public  relations  firm  of  Louis 
Weintraub  Associates. 

In  Brussels,  where  the  party  was 
greeted  on  its  arrival  by  the  color  guard 
of  Antwerp  Post  1,  Post  member  Wil- 
liam Stuhr  presented  a  scroll  to  the 
Brussels  Crippled  Children's  Institute  in 
the  name  of  Just  One  Break,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
organization  to  aid  the  handicapped 
whose  program  is  strongly  backed  by 
Post  209. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  tendered  a  re- 
ception for  the  group  at  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  in  Brussels,  to  which 
it  invited  leading  Belgians  with  the 
same  occupations  as  members  of  the 
Legion  party.  The  members  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  of  shoptalk  comparing 
notes  with  their  Belgian  professional 
counterparts. 

Post  Cmdr  Engle  reported  that 
European  radio  and  TV  men  were  ex- 
ceptionally curious  about  American 
broadcasting  and  envied  America's  non- 
government broadcasters  their  great 
freedom. 

Earlier,  in  Paris,  Post  members  had 
been  entertained  by  Paris  Post  1  while 
their  wives  visited  the  Christian  Dior 
fashion  salon. 

The  French  gov't  ananged  a  tour  of 
Sorbonne  University,  and  an  official  re- 
ception was  given  the  group  by  the 
President  of  the  City  Council  of  Paris. 

En  route  to  London,  the  boat  train 
was  crowded  with  1300  British  school 
children  returning  from  a  holiday  in 
Germany.  The  Legion  group  contacted 
the  teachers  and  had  several  hundred  of 
the  children  in  their  compartments  for 
the  trip,  with  whom  they  swapped  notes 
all  the  way  to  London. 

In  London,  insurance  men  in  the 
group  paid  a  people-to-people  visit  to 
Lloyds  of  London,  while  Kardashian 
and  Weintraub  went  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  give  Commander  Colville  his 
typewriter,  a  gift  of  The  American  Pub- 
lic Relations  Ass'n. 

The  first  Friday  in  Rome  was  a  full 
holiday— Liberation  Day— in  observance 
of  the  initial  landing  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Italy  in  WW2. 

The  Post  members  laid  a  wreath  on 
the  tomb  of  the  Italian  Unknown  Soldier 
and  were  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Rome. 

The  leaders  of  the  group  dined  with 
Commander  Borre  of  the  American 
Legion  Dep't  of  Italy  and  Dep't  Adju- 
tant Carmine  Casolini. 

The  entire  group  had  an  audience 
with  Pope  Pius  XII  at  the  Vatican,  fol- 
lowing which  his  Holiness  personally 
accepted  the  gift  of  a  portable  type- 
writer, especially  made  by  employees  of 
the  Remington  Rand  plant  in  Milan, 
Italy. 


From  the  \'aticaM,  the  Legionnaires 
went  directly  to  an  audience  with  Italy's 
President  Cronchi,  to  whom  Kara- 
dashian  presented  a  1922  U.S.  "Peace" 
silver  dollar  as  a  token  of  the  Legion's 
hopes  for  peace. 

The  Italian  President  extended  the 
interview,  shook  hands  with  all  74  of 
the  party,  inquired  into  the  occupation 
of  all  of  them  and  told  them  that  striped 
pants  diplomacy  is  all  right,  but  the 
people-to-people  idea,  as  epitomized  by 
the  traveling  Legionnaires,  was  even 
more  important. 

MANNED  AIRCRAFT: 

Wlieeeee! 

"The  blinding  light  of  publicity  on 
space  satellites  and  outer  space  ventures 
to  the  moon  and  planets  has  understand- 
ably let  the  public  mind  slip  away  from 
conventional  aircraft." 

So  spoke  Robert  H.  Bush  of  Iowa  to 
The  American  Legion  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee,  in  his  recent  report  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  National  Security 
Commission. 

It's  dangerous  to  think  that  manned 
aircraft  have  been  outmoded  by  the  un- 
inhabited satellite,  rocket  and  guided 
missile.  Bush  warned. 

A  public  that  permits  itself  to  think 
so  could  adversely  effect  the  develop- 
ment of  manned  military  craft  by  the 
U.S.,  he  said.  It's  the  sort  of  mistaken 
impression  that  could  endanger  our  na- 
tional security  by  presenting  a  public 
opinion  obstacle  to  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee 
was  advised. 

Adds  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Security  di- 
rector, James  R.  Wilson:  "Today's 
guided  missiles,  rockets  and  sateUites 
probably  betoken  only  a  passing  phase 
in  the  bigger  story  of  the  development 
of  fantastic  craft  with  men  riding  and 
guiding  them." 

Manned  craft,  says  Wilson,  are  fast 
cutting  down  the  gap  between  them- 
selves and  the  one-trip  riderless  won- 
ders of  Cape  Canaveral.  Within  ten 
years,  he  predicts,  piloted  craft  may  be 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  today's  mis- 
siles and  rockets. 

Unofficial  reports  from  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  credit  the  B58  bomber  with  hav- 
ing toted  its  crew  through  the  air  at 
some  1,600  miles  per  hour.  The  B58 
Convair  Hustler  is  operational  at  present. 

Entirely  official  speeds  hit  by  the  Air 
Force's  Lockheed  F-104A  Starfighter  in- 
clude a  recent  world  record  for  opera- 
tional airplanes  of  1,404.19  miles  per 
hour.  It  also  climbed  to  a  new  record  of 
91,249  feet  (over  17  miles.) 

These  are  but  stops  along  the  way 
toward  what  piloted  craft  will  be  doing 
soon. 


The  Air  Force  has  already  contracted 
with  North  American  to  build  the  B70 
bomber,  in  the  WSllO  series,  whose 
flight  si^eed  using  a  boron  fuel,  with  a 
crew  aboard,  may  be  in  the  order  of 
3,500  miles  per  hour,  says  Wilson. 

Even  while  the  B70  is  being  built  so 
is  tire  X15.  The  X15  is  being  designed 
to  take  a  pilot  into  orbit  at  superatmos- 
pheric  speeds  120  miles  off  the  earth, 
and  then  back  into  the  air  for  a  landing 
at  the  pilot's  pleasure. 

The  X15  may  be  piggybacked  up  to 
40,000  feet  and  blasted  off  from  there. 
It  will  be  the  test  craft  for  both  the 
true  piloted  space  vehicle  and  the  mili- 
tary "airplane"  that  goes  from  one  earth 
destination  to  another  via  outer  space. 

The  operational  in-and-out-of-the-air 
vehicle  to  be  based  on  what  the  X15 
proves  may  be  the  Dyna-Soar  —  which 
is  already  more  than  a  twinkle  in  the 
eyes  of  today's  planners  of  tomorrow's 
piloted  flight. 

So  don't  sell  "conventional"  aircraft 
with  men  at  the  controls  short,  warns 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Security  Commission. 

THE  MILITARY: 

Shall  We  Unify? 

At  least  he  got  speed.  In  April,  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  laid  on  the  line  his 
reorganization  plan  for  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces.  In  a  month's  time  (and  that's 
fast)  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  bill  (HR12541). 

Broad  in  scope  and  bold  in  plan,  the 
President's  plea  to  Congress  called  for 
a  real  unification  of  the  nation's  military 
administration,  planning  and  operations, 
to  supplant  the  phony  unification  of  the 
1940's  that  really  fragmented  a  two-part 
military  organization  into  three  pieces. 

The  speedily  reported  House  Com- 
mittee bill  bought  big  chunks  of  the 
President's  i^lan.  Everything  that  stream- 
lined, patched  up  and  repaired  the  pres- 
ent framework  the  committee  bought. 

But  the  framework  remained.  The 
committee  bill  did  not  buy  unification. 

The  President  wanted  more  than  re- 
forms in  detail.  He  also  wanted  the  De- 
fense Department  to  become  the  boss 
of  its  three  military  branches  —  army, 
navy,  air.  Let  them  preserve  their  op- 
erational specialities,  but  let's  destroy 
their  independence  of  action  and  spend- 
ing, the  President  urged. 

The  House  Committee  said  no.  It 
even  spelled  out  in  its  bill  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  separate  branches  to 
continue  separate,  overlapping  functions 
which  the  Defense  Department  could 
not  overrule  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  wouldn't  like  it.  He 
would  probably  fight  for  more  of  his 
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plan.  In  this,  The  American  Legion 
agreed  with  the  President.  The  Legion's 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  had  ap- 
proved the  President's  whole  bold  plan 
in  May. 

Past  Nat'l  Commander  George  N. 
Craig,  former  Governor  of  Indiana,  pre- 
sented testimony  for  the  Legion  on  be- 
half of  the  President's  plan  before  the 
House  Committee. 

Craig  urged  adoption  of  the  whole 
plan  and  the  casting  aside  of  old  service 
loyalties  and  prejudices  in  the  "com- 
mon need  to  get  rid  of  the  complicated 
morass  of  conflicting  and  intermingled 
authorities  of  command,  strategic  advice 
and  logistics  ...  to  clear  away  the  de- 
bris, the  inconsistencies  and  the  inade- 
fjuacies  of  the  present  command  func- 
tion of  our  armed  forces." 

The  President  could  be  expected  to 
fight  hard  in  the  waning  months  of 
Congress  for  all  the  unification  he  could 
get.  In  offering  his  original  plan  he  had 
said  that  the  three-headed  structure  of 
the  nation's  defense  set-up  makes  it  un- 
fit to  handle  a  modern  war. 

INSURANCE: 

More  Protection 

Members  of  The  American  Legion 
increased  their  personal  estates  by 
roughly  $3,375,000  during  the  first 
seven  weeks  of  the  existence  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  members'  group  life  insur- 
ance, according  to  reports  of  the  Legion 
Insurance  Plan  office  in  Nat'l  Hq. 

During  the  first  seven  weeks  27,000 
members  of  the  Legion  had  applied  for 
insurance.  Fifteen  thousand  members 
had  been  accepted,  12,000  applications 
were  still  being  processed  on  May  22, 
and  only  182  applicants  had  been 
tinned  down.  60%  of  those  turned  down 
were  unemployable  as  a  result  of  severe 
disabilities.  40%  would  be  insurable  if 
75%  of  the  members  of  their  posts  be- 
came insured. 

Among  the  first  15,000  to  be  insured 
are  six  state  governors  and  the  Mayor 
of  Denver,  Colo.  Average  amount  of  in- 
surance among  those  approved  was 
$2,250  per  individual  under  the  group 
plan  in  which  the  amount  of  insurance 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  insured. 
Average  age  of  the  first  15,000  Legion- 
naires to  whom  certificates  were  issued 
is  38.9  years.  Ten  percent  are  over  65. 
Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  applicants  are 
professional  men— Legionnaires  who  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  are  in  the  insur- 
ance business  themselves. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  Amer- 
ican Legion  posts  and  departments 
which  publicized  the  low-cost  group  in- 
surance for  members  locally  were  get- 
ting inquiries  and  new  members  from 
non-Legion  veterans  desiring  the  group 
coverage. 


Post  1  in  Butte,  Montana  advertised 
the  insurance  locally  and  got  queries 
from  28  non-member  veterans,  six  of 
whom  joined  immediately.  Some  posts 
reported  that  members  had  thrown  away 
their  application  forms  when  they  ar- 
rived in  the  mail,  not  understanding 
what  they  were.  When  the  insurance 
plan  was  talked  over  at  a  post  meeting 
later  they  wanted  new  applications.  Adjt 
William  A.  Neft",  of  Post  24,  Hunting- 
don, Pa.,  reported  such  an  occurrence 
in  asking  for  50  new  application  forms. 

Quite  a  few  applicants  took  out  the 
insurance  and  named  their  American 
Legion  Post  or  one  of  the  national  or 
state  Legion  funds  as  the  beneficiary. 

Because  of  its  low-cost  family  protec- 
tion. Legion  group  insurance  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  vet- 
eran who  is,  or  is  eligible  to  be,  a  mem- 
ber of  The  American  Legion,  advises 
the  Nat'l  American  Legion  Insurance 
Dept. 

It  urges  posts  to  make  the  insurance 
available  for  the  protection  of  veterans 
families  by  the  following  plan: 

1.  Make  applications  available  to 
Post  members  and  prospective  members. 

2.  Try  to  enroll  75  percent  of  the 
members,  thereby  making  the  insurance 
available  to  the  impaired  risks  who  seek 


coverage  but  can  only  get  it  on  the 
group  basis. 

3.  Publicize  the  insurance  plan  lo- 
cally, so  that  non-member  veterans  who 
may  wish  such  low-cost  insurance  for 
their  family's  added  protection  will 
know  of  it. 

4.  Stress  that  the  cost  is  only  $12  a 
year  (except  $18  in  New  York  and 
Puerto  Rico)  and  that  the  increased  cost 
of  term  insurance  with  age  is  met  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  coverage  as  age 
advances  and  family  liabilities  decrease. 

5.  Make  the  insurance  program  a  fea- 
ture of  the  post's  regular  membership 
campaign. 

6.  Make  sine  that  all  post  members 
get  the  details,  including  those  who  do 
not  attend  meetings  regularly. 

7.  For  applications  and  descriptive 
literature  write:  Insurance  Plan,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapo- 
lis 6,  Ind. 

American  Legion  group  insurance  has 
been  available  to  members  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  since  April  1  of  this  year. 

It  provides  low  cost  life  insurance  on 
a  group  basis  to  members. 

Individual  payments  are  $12  a  year 
($18  in  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico.) 

Insurance  is  provided  (except  in  New 
York  and  Puerto  Rico)  by  the  Occiden- 


MY  CLOSEST  SHAVE 


by  Comdr.  A.  Gatti 

Author,  explorer,  leader  of 
14  scientific  expeditions 


"My  closest  shave  happened  in  Africa,  one  day  when  I 
was  unarmed,  taking  pictures  of  shy  game,"  says  author- 
explorer  Attilio  Gatti.  "Suddenly  two  rhinos  emerged 
from  the  brush.  One  went  off,  one  came  straight  at  ine. 
I  yelled,  slapped  his  right  eye  with  my  helmet.  The  rhino 
swerved,  giving  me  just  time  to  climb  into  the  jeep  I  had 
left  behind  me.  The  rhino  came  back  fast,  and  almost 
caught  up  with  the  jeep.  But  I  pushed  the  accelerator  to 
the  floor,  and  finally  got  away." 

YOUR  CLOSE  SHAVES!  New  Colgate  Instant 
Shave  takes  all  the  fight  out  of  the  toughest,  most  stubborn 
beard  .  .  .  gives  you  a  really  smooth,  clean  shave  in  a  hurry ! 
It's  a  great  shave  buy  for  the  tough-beard  guy!  Try  new  Colgate 
Instant  for  a  close  shave  with  any  razor! 

COLGATE  INSTANT  SHAVE 
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till  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California, 
written  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City  is 
trustee.  Applications  and  queries  are 
handled  directly  by  the  Nat'l  American 
Legion  (address  above.) 

The  amount  of  insurance  for  each 
member  for  the  flat  annual  payment  de- 
pends on  his  age,  and  changes  with  age. 
It  is  $4,000  through  age  34,  then  $2,250 
through  age  44,  then  $1,100  through 
age  54,  then  $600  through  age  59,  then 
$400  through  age  64,  then  $250  through 
age  69.  Insurance  terminates  at  age  70. 
The  amounts  are  slightly  different  at 
different  ages  in  Ohio  and  Texas. 

Payments  are  due  each  year  on  or  be- 
fore Dec.  31.  Persons  applying  in  mid- 
year pay  only  a  pro-rated  amount  for 
the  remaining  months  of  the  first  year. 

NAT  L  CONVENTION: 

Hometown  Coverage 

Delegations  to  The  American  Le- 
gion's 40th  Nat'l  Convention  in  Chicago 
this  September  1-4  may  make  TV  films 
or  radio  tapes  for  local-flavor  news 
broadcasts  of  convention  coverage  in 
their  home  states. 

A  post,  district  or  department  may  ar- 
range to  have  a  delegate  record  a  con- 


vention report  for  broadcasting  over  its 
local  radio  or  TV  outlet. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  well 
before  the  convention  with  James  V. 
Day,  Nat'l  Public  Relations  Director, 
1608  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  films  and  transcriptions  will  be 
made  by  a  commercial  firm  at  the  con- 
vention. 

TV  films  of  two-minutes  length  will 
cost  $50.  Duplicates  for  additional  sta- 
tions will  be  $15  each. 

Five-minute  radio  transcriptions  will 
cost  $10;  duphcates  for  additional  sta- 
tions $5  each. 

A  delegation  ordering  a  recording 
will  pay  the  cost,  but  if  it  is  not  broad- 
cast by  the  designated  TV  or  radio  sta- 
tion (s)  the  cost  will  be  cancelled. 

The  recording  firm  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility for  arranging  the  actual 
broadcast  with  the  desired  station.  How- 
ever, it  will  e.xpect  any  delegation  order- 
ing a  film  or  recording  to  make  an  ini- 
tial pre-convention  contact  with  the 
radio  or  TV  outlets  over  which  it  desires 
a  news  broadcast  of  its  convention  re- 
port. 

Shaping  Up 

By  early  June,  numerous  Depart- 
ments had  concluded  housing  arrange- 
ments for  their  delegations  at  the  big 


convention  in  Chicago  Labor  Day  week. 

That  it  would  be  another  huge  and 
highly  colorful  Convention  was  indi- 
cated by  the  large  entry  of  bands,  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  color  guards  and  other 
uniformed  groups  from  across  the  na- 
tion. 

Mammoth  Soldier  Field,  with  seating 
capacity  for  more  than  100,000  people, 
was  scheduled  as  the  site  of  the  Senior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  finals  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  31. 

The  big  Legion  parade  will  begin  in 
Chicago  at  10  a.m.  Monday  (Labor 
Day)  Sept.  1.  Marching  units  will  form 
in  the  vicinity  of  East  Ontario  and  Rush 
Streets,  will  proceed  south  on  Michigan 
Avenue  past  the  reviewing  stand  at  Van 
Buren  Street,  and  will  turn  west  on  East 
8th  Street  to  the  dispersal  area. 

For  the  third  c(jnsecutive  year,  col- 
orful floats  representing  various  Legion 
organizations  and  state  groups  will  be 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  Nat'l  Con- 
vention parade. 

Baruch  Honored 

It  became  an  open  secret  in  May  that 
the  recipient  of  the  American  Legion 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  at  the  Na- 
tional Convention  will  be  financier  and 
elder  statesman  Bernard  Mannes  Ba- 


OUTSTANDING  LEGION  PROJECTS:  NEW  JERSEY 


a 

TO  HELP  U.  S.  compete  in  the  Olympics  against  the  state-trained 
athletes  of  tlie  Soviet  Union,  American  Legion  Post  165,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  decided  right  after  tiie  1956  Olympics  to  "do  its  part."  Post 
members  decided  to  protect  tiie  U.  S.  lead  in  track  and  field 
sports  by  starting  a  mo\ement  to  offer  more  track  and  field  com- 
petition among  grammar  school  youngsters.  Scenes  above  show 


highlights  of  grammar  school  age  track  meets  sponsored  by  the 
Post  in  Bayonne,  with  enthusiastic  turnout  of  young  athletes  and 
spectators.  Post  enlisted  aid  of  physical  training  teachers  and 
coaches  in  Bayonne  scliools,  put  up  medals,  furnished  Legionnaire 
meet  officials,  began  series  of  annual  track  meets.  On  June  24 
this  year,  3rd  annual  Bayonne  "Junior  Olympics"  was  held. 
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luch.  Baiuch  was  selected  for  the  uward 
by  the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  at 
its  May  meeting. 

Baruch,  who  will  be  88  years  old  on 
Aug.  19,  rendered  outstanding  civilian 
service  to  the  United  States  in  WWl 
and  WW2.  He  was  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Council  of  National  De- 
fense; chairman  of  the  commission  on 
Raw  Materials,  Minerals  and  Metals  and 
commissioner  in  charge  of  raw  materials 
for  the  War  Industries  Board  in  WWl. 
He  served  on  peace  commissions,  and 
under  Presidents  F.  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman  served  on  war  mate- 
rials procurement  and  post  war  plan- 
ning commissions  and  as  U.S.  represen- 
tative to  the  UN  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. He  headed  a  fact  finding  com- 
mission on  synthetic  rubber  for  President 
Roosevelt  when  overseas  natural  rubber 
supplies  were  cut  off  in  WW2. 

Other  Convention  details  include: 
U  Auxiliary  Convention  Hq  will  be  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel,  as  will  the  8&40. 
C  The  40&8  will  have  Hq  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman. 

U  The  Convention  Patriotic  Memorial 
Service,  conducted  by  Nat'l  Chaplain 
Feltham  James  (S.C.)  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Aug.  31,  at  5  p.m. 
in  Grant  Park.  Program  includes  com- 
bined Legion  chomses  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Band. 

C  August  18  is  the  deadline  for  hotel 
cancellations  by  Legion  Departments. 
f[  The  Nat'l  Commander's  Dinner  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  2  in  the 
Terrace  Casino  of  the  Morrison  Hotel, 
d  On  Sept.  5,  the  day  after  the  con- 
vention ends,  a  1959  membership  cam- 
paign breakfast  will  be  held.  Depart- 
ment officers  will  meet  the  newly  elect- 
ed National  officers  and  hear  plans  for 
the  new  membership  year. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

•  The  Montana  American  Legion  has 
launched  a  statewide  program  urging 
all  Posts  to  undertake  community  im- 
provement projects. 

•  Post  78,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  has  voted 
funds  to  assist  the  teaching  of  English 
to  new  citizens  in  Englewood's  adult 
school  program. 

•  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  the  median  annual  income  of  the 
nation's  war  veterans  averages  about 
$1,000  more  than  that  of  non- veterans. 
On  this  extra  income,  veterans  pay  $4.5 
billion  a  year  in  federal  taxes.  This  ap- 
proximates the  annual  budget  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  whose  pro- 
grams assist  those  veterans  who  through 
disability  do  not,  by  and  large,  enjoy 
the  larger  income,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  who  have  died. 

•  Questionnaires  have  gone  from  Nat'l 


Hq  to  all  Posts  to  attempt  to  tabulate 
the  total  value  of  American  Legion 
owned  property. 

•  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliares  in  Kan- 
sas have  raised  $27,500  in  8  years  to  aid 
in  building  a  children's  rehabilitation 
unit  at  the  Kansas  University  Medical 
Center  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

•  For  the  12th  consecutive  year,  the 
Seagram  Posts  of  The  American  Legion 
will  give  away  four  cars  to  lucky  Le- 
gionnaires or  Auxiliares  whose  names 
are  picked  at  a  drawing  at  the  Nat'l 
Convention. 

•  John  C.  Volz,  of  Post  57,  Fowler, 
Ind.,  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  living 
Legionnaire.  He  was  97  on  April  13. 

•  Rockland  County  (N.  Y.)  Bowlers 
Victory  League  has  given  $2,263  to  the 
Rockland  County  American  Legion  for 
work  with  hospitalized  veterans.  The 
bowling  league  had  given  $1,850  last 
year. 

•  A  new  manual  on  the  American  Le- 
gion Markmanship  program  is  available 
from:  Americanism  Division,  American 
Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

•  Thirteenth  annual  American  Legion 
Boys  Nation  will  be  held  on  the  campus 
of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Maryland,  and  at 


the  National  Capital,  July  18  to  25. 

•  Every  member  of  Post  176,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  owns  an  American  Flag  for 
displays  on  holidays. 

•  Post  128,  Niantic,  Conn.,  runs  a 
teen-age  dance  club  with  235  youthful 
members.  Not  just  a  jam-session,  the 
club  is  a  school  in  social  graces  operated 
under  rules  of  decorum  laid  down  by 
the  Post  and  enforced  by  the  youths 
themselves. 

•  Area  Child  Welfare  Conferences  for 
1958-59  are  as  follows: 

Area  A  (New  England),  at  Montpel- 
ier,  Vt.,  Oct.  31  -  Nov.  1. 

Area  B  (Middle  Atlantic),  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  Nov.  6—8. 

Area  C  ( Southern ) ,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Dec.  4-6. 

Area  D  (Midwestern),  at  Rockford, 
111.,  Jan.  9-10,  1959. 

Area  E  (Western),  at  Billings  Mont., 
Jan.  22-24,  1959. 

AMERICANISM: 

Appreciation 

Some  idea  of  what  participation  in 
The  American  Legion's  Nat'l  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest  means  to 
those  most  directly  concerned— the  pu- 
pils themselves,  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers—is revealed  in  letters  received  by 
Legion  officials  after  the  1958  contest 


Why  "drive"  yourself? 


Have  fun  all  the  way. . . 

CHARTER  A  GREYHOUND'! 


(America's  most  reliable  Charter  Service) 

No  woes  wondering  what  happened 
to  everyone— when  you  charter  a 
Greyhound.  You  just  relax  and  have 
fun  with  the  group.  We  drive  right 
to  the  door,  take  care  of  the  parking. 
Really  great  idea  for  conventions! 

It's  such  a  comfort  to  take  the  bus 
. . .  and  leave  the  driving  to  us! 


CLIP  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CHARTER  INFORMATION ! 

Greyhound  Information  Bureau 
71  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Yes,  we'd  like  to  discuss  charter  service 
with  a  qualified  Greyhound  representative. 


NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION- 


GREYHOUND 


-ZONE  STATE- 
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was    successfully   concluded  recently. 

Miss  Jo  Abhau,  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  wrote  Nat'l  Americanism  Director 
C.  A.  Tesch: 

"I  really  wish  I  could  come  right  up 
there  to  thank  you  and  your  Commis- 
sion personally  for  the  invaluable  ex- 
perience I've  had  in  the  last  one  and  a 
half  months  .  .  .  This  contest  has  aided 
me  in  deciding  my  future  aims— pohtical 
science.  I  want  to  be  a  politician.  Don't 
laugh.  There  have  been  Congresswom- 
en  before! " 

From  North  Adams,  Mass.,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  P.  Donahue  wrote  Massachu- 
setts Dep't  Adj't  A.  Leo  Anderson  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
shown  the  Oratorical  Contest  competi- 
tor from  his  parochial  school: 

"The  American  Legion,  in  my  judg- 
ment," Monsignor  Donahue  wrote,  "is 
engaged  in  no  work  more  important 
than  this  one  of  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  age  group"  represented  by  the 
high  school  population  of  our  country." 

Sandra  Jane  Parker,  of  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.,  commented:  "Teen-agers  fail  to 
realize  how  important  The  American 
Legion  and  its  work  are  until  they  are 
given  such  an  opportunity." 

Impressed  by  the  handling  of  the  re- 
gional Oratorical  Contest  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wise,  the  mother  of  a  South  Dakota 
contestant  wrote  her  Legion  contest  su- 
pervisor: "I  wish  to  thank  you  and  all 
the  American  Legion  in  Eau  Claire  for 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  Julie 
and  me.  We  will  always  remember  our 
pleasant  visit  in  your  city." 
Winning  Words 

What  sort  of  a  speech  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  dpes  it 
take  for  a  school  youngster  to  win  a 
statewide  Legion  Oratorical  Contest? 

For  the  second  successive  year,  The 
American  Legion  Americanism  Commis- 
sion has  published  the  speeches  of  the 
winners  in  47  Departments. 

The  booklet,  called  Orations,  is  avail- 
able at  $1  a  copy  from  American  Le- 
gion Americanism  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Booklet  also  contains  a  photo  and 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  1958 
state  winner. 
Tricky  Words 

Schools  are  hearing  other  speeches  of 
concern  to  the  Americanism  Commis- 
sion too.  The  Commission  notes  contin- 
ued communist  efforts  to  influence 
American  youth,  and  calls  particular  at- 
tention to  activities  of  leftwing  persons 
and  groups  on  college  campuses. 

John  Gates,  the  former  editor  of  the 
communist  Daily  Worker  who  has  re- 
signed from  the  Communist  Party,  has 


spoken  on  several  campuses  in  recent 
months,  the  Commission  notes.  In  spite 
of  his  split  with  the  official  party,  Gates 
still  claims  to  be  a  believer  in  commu- 
nism, and  told  one  recent  college  audi- 
ence that  "there  is  a  base  right  now  for 
a  radical  movement  in  this  country,"  ac- 
cording to  reports  compiled  by  TJie  Fir- 
ing Line,  official  publication  of  the  Le- 
gion's Americanism  division. 

In  its  May  1  issue,  Tlie  Firing  Line 
noted  that  in  an  "amazing  resolution" 
New  York  City's  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation exempted  Gates  from  a  previous 
restriction  against  speaking  at  the  six 
New  York  City  colleges  because  of  his 
Smith  Act  conviction.  It  also  reported 
speaking  engagements  of  Gates  at  the 
Uni\'ersity  of  Wisconsin  and  Southern 
Methodist  University. 

The  Legion's  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  May  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing all  Legion  Departments  to  acquaint 
the  heads  of  their  educational  institu- 
tions with  the  identity  and  true  beliefs 
of  persons  who  espouse  the  communist 
line. 

The  resolution  "calls  upon  all  patri- 
otic-minded people  to  expose  the  dan- 
gers of  allowing  these  individuals  to 
flaunt  their  un-American  beliefs  in  the 
faces  of  our  U.S.  college  students." 

Current  reports  on  such  persons  are 
available  through  TJte  Firing  Line,  semi- 
monthly newsletter  dealing  vvlth  subver- 
sion. Price:  $3  per  year.  Address:  Fir- 
ing Line,  P.O.  Box  10.55,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Baseball  Info 

Among  the  fine  boosts  American  Le- 
gion Junior  Baseball  gets  from  non-Le- 
gion sources  are  those  given  by  that 
"bible"  of  baseball,  The  Sporting  Neivs, 
published  in  St.  Louis  by  J.  G.  Taylor 
Spink. 

Annually,  for  many  years,  four  spe- 
cial sections  dealing  with  American  Le- 
gion Junior  Baseball  have  appeared  in 
The  Sporting  News. 

These  special  issues  report  on  Junior 
Baseball  activities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, cover  all  phases  of  state  and  nat'l 
competition,  and  furnish  effective  pub- 
licity for  this  Legion  program. 

The  first  of  the  four  special  1958  is- 
sues appeared  on  June  11.  The  succeed- 
ing ones  will  be  published  on  July  23, 
August  27  and  Sept.  24. 

The   Sporting   News  is  obtainable 
from:  Tlie  Sporting  Neivs,  2018  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 
Forums 

For  the  first  time  in  American  Legion 
history.  Area  Americanism  Conferences 
were  held  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring.  Seven  conferences,  attended  b>' 
an  average  of  .50  local  American  Legion 
Americanism  leaders  each,  were  called 


in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  March 
and  April. 

Conferees  discussed  the  aims,  objec- 
tives, and  procedures  of  various  aspects 
of  the  Legion's  many  Americanism  pro- 
grams; heard  addresses  by  experts;  and 
agreed  that  the  conferences  should  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  the  program. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Up  &  Down 

Nationally,  American  Legion  mem- 
bership was  lagging  behind  the  pace  of 
1957  in  June— while  at  the  same  time  17 
Departments  and  many  posts  and  dis- 
tricts were  surpassing  last  year's  pace. 

"If  17  Departments  can  do  it,  all  the 
rest  of  them  can,"  said  L.  K.  Gridley 
(111.),  chmn  of  the  Nat'l  Membership 
and  Post  Activities  Committee,  review- 
ing the  nat'l  picture  in  late  May. 

North  Dakota  was  again  the  shining 
example.  With  nearly  half  of  all  the  vet- 
erans in  the  state  enrolled,  North  Da- 
kota once  more  broke  its  all  time  mem- 
bership record  for  any  year,  and  did  it 
in  May  with  seven  months  still  left. 

Slightly  earlier.  New  Mexico  zoomed 
into  the  membership  stratosphere  by 
breaking  its  all-time  record  too  —  and 
won  the  top  priority  for  housing  at  the 
40th  Nat'l  Convention  in  Chicago  this 
September. 

Legionnaires  in  Mexico  also  swelled 
their  ranks,  winning  the  North  Carolina 
trophy  for  that  outlying  Department  do- 
ing the  most  outstanding  membership 
job. 

While  national  membership  was  lag- 
ging, some  of  it  was  only  late.  In  the 
30-day  period  ending  May  22,  trans- 
mittals of  memberships  to  Nat'l  Hq 
numbered  23,364  more  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  before. 

As  of  May  29,  a  total  of  17  Depart- 
ments were  ahead  of  their  1957  pace. 
They  included  North  Dakota  and  New 
Mexico,  with  new  all-time  highs;  Alaska, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Nevada  with 
membership  in  excess  of  1957  final  fig- 
ures; and  Minnesota,  Mexico,  Delaware, 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Maryland,  Okla- 
homa, Montana,  Arizona  and  Puerto 
Rico  all  running  ahead  of  last  year's 
pace. 

For  their  work  in  South  Dakota,  24 
top  member-getters  won  expense-paid 
trips  to  the  Nat'l  Convention. 

Among  outstanding  membership 
achievements  of  individual  posts  were 
such  achievements  as  that  of  Post  17, 
Portland,  Me.,  which  has  set  a  new  all- 
time  membership  record  for  posts  in 
that  state  — 2,018.  Maurice  Libby  en- 
rolled 487  of  them,  including  163  new 
members. 

Post  432  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
racked  up  a  1958  total  of  432,  more 
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than  double  its  1957  membership. 

A  newcomer,  Post  621,  St.  Augusta, 
Minn.,  which  was  chartered  last  Dec.  6, 
has  more  than  100  members  —  which  is 
90%  of  the  eligible  veterans  in  its  area 
and  625%  of  its  assigned  quota. 
Conferences  Set 

At  presstime,  schedules  had  been  an- 
nounced for  four  of  the  1958  Area  Mem- 
bership Conferences,  which  will  study 
successful  membership  operations  and 
make  plans  for  1959  membership  work. 
They  are: 

Area  1  Conference  (New  England); 
at  Hotel  Touraine,  Boston,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 2-3. 

'  Area  4  Conference  (Ark.,  La.,  Mo., 
Okla.,  and  Texas);  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Aug.  22-23. 

Area  7  Conference  (Ariz.,  Calif., 
Colo.,  Nev.,  and  N.  Me.v.);  at  Las  Ve- 
gas, Nev.,  Aug.  10. 

Area  8  Conference  (Idaho,  Mont., 
Oreg.,  Utah,  Wash,  and  VVyo.);  at  W'ort 
Hotel,  Jackson,  Wyo.,  Aug.  15-16. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  lite  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previous- 
ly unpublished  life  memberships  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editois.  They 
are  arranged  b\'  States. 

Harr.v  Levy  (1957),  Post  551.  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
Charles  H.  Woodward  and  H.  W.  Zacheis  and 
A.  M.  Zipprodt  (all   1957).  Post   lO,  Alamosa, 
Colo. 

Michael  Voynick  (1947),  Post  11.  Bridgeport. 
Conn, 

Rev,  Park  W.  Hiintincron  (1958),  Post  21,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Glen  E.  Carpenter  and  Edward  MarottI  (both 
1951),  Post  H,  Winter  Haven.  Fla. 

Ralph  F.  Alfes  (1958).  Post  36,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

Charle.<i  E.  Thomas,  Jr.  (1955),  Post  172.  Warner 
Robins,  Ga. 

Homer  E.  Deane  (1957),  Post  424.  Blandinsville. 
III. 

Otis  Lamar  (1950),  Post  571.  Rosiclare,  III, 
Ed  J.  Wise  (1957),  Post  708.  Troy  111, 
Oliver  Cromwell   (1958),   Post  1187,  Winthrop 
Harbor,  III. 

Henry  A.  Becker  and  Claude  V.  Ellison  and 
Ernest  C.  Johnson  (all  1958),  Post  1205,  Bensen- 
ville.  III. 

Ray  B.  Smith  and  Louie  Vana  and  Clarence 
Wolf  (all  1958).  Post  197.  Montour,  Iowa. 

Jack  O'Connor  (1958).  Post  2.  Killarney  Ire- 
land. 

Noah  Diicasse  (1958).  Post  11.  Thibodaux.  La. 
Eric  S.  Card  (1958).  Post  65,  Lubec  Maine. 
Amos  D.  Worthincton  (1958).  Post  81,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Leo  F.  IVIaida  (1956)  and  Francis  L.  Chamher- 
lain  (1958).  Post  18,  Dcdiiam.  Mass. 

Henry  Rosnosky  (1946)  and  Charles  F.  McCov, 
Jr.  (1958).  Post  60,  Dorchester.  Mass. 

Paul  Lemaitre  and  Hormidas  O.  IVIiner  and 
Joseph  Vlilos  and  Stephen  Milos,  Sr.  (all  1957) 
Post  12.^.  Ware,  Mass. 

Albert  Jandro  (1958),  Post  155,  Dalton.  Mass 

Georjie  K.  Cullen,  Sr.  (1958),  Post  172,  Orange. 
Mass. 

William  J.  Keefe  and  Henrv  Kennedy  and 
Richard  J.  Knight  and  John  Mattson  (all"  1950) 
Post  294,  West  Quincy,  Mass. 

Edward  P.  Boland  (1958),  Post  430,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Cornelius  Brosnahan  (1958),  Post  3,  Nashua 
N.  H. 

A.  Lawrence  Eberle  (1955),  Post  48.  Palisades 
Park,  N.  J. 

William  Sandford  (1958),  Post  58,  Englewood 
N.  J. 

William  Birch  (1958),  Post  76,  Princeton   N  J 

Tomas  Garcia,  .Sr.  (1953)  and  Jose  S.  Garcia 
and  Lester  I.  Brown  (both  1958),  Post  72  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

Earl  K.  Palmer  (1955)  and  Ra\  Puth  (1957) 
Post  25,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Lingenfelter  (1955),  Post  57,  Cobleskill, 


Samuel  Li^ihtner  and  William  Paradise  and 
LeRoy  Woolever  (all  1958),  Post  89,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  R.  Cooper  (1945)  and  James  A.  Galvin 
(1946)  and  Karl  F.  Ravniond  (1956),  Post  235. 
Waterford.  N,  Y. 

EuRcne  L.  Larkin  (1958),  Post  305,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

H.  Wavne  Oakley  (1956)  and  James  R.  Cava- 
nash  (1957).  Post  307,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  O'Connor  (1958),  Post  349,  Mineola, 
N.  Y. 

Phil  Heusel  (1954)  and  Fred  Berrian  (1955)  and 
Jacob  U.  Ehrenreich  and  H>man   Epstein  (both 

1956)  .  Post  543.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harvey  Bink  (1958),  Post  854,  Valley  .Stream, 
N.  Y. 

Samuel  Mandelker  (1958),  Post  1011,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Bonacura  and  Barney  Selesnick  (both 

1957)  ,  Post  1079,  Olisville,  N.  Y. 

Ephrani  McHartjue  (1958),  Post  1151.  West  Hen- 
rietta. N.  Y. 

Samuel  Alman  (1950)  and  Edwin  L.  Smith  (1953) 
and  John  P.  Rauth  (1957)  and  William  D.  Holland 
(1958).  Post  1200,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin  (1951),  Post  1332.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Michael  J.  Mellett  (1958),  Post  1407,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

George  Seaman  (1958),  Post  1421,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Kenneth  L.  Meier  (1957),  Post  1592,  Maiden 
Bridge.  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Jones  and  Fred  A.  Mclntvre  (both 
1957),  Post  226.  Andover,  Ohio. 

Flyod  H.  Fink  (1958).  Post  746,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Carl  B.  Martin  and  D.  F.  Parker  (both  1956) 
and  Herbert  D.  Wirth  (1957),  Post  12,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

A.  J.  Downey  (1953)  and  Reubin  J.  Brennar  and 
Steve  Shamella  and  Harry  H.  Hoffman  (.ill  1954), 
Post  67.  Pottsville.  Pa. 

Anthony  Leonard  and  Chalers  F.  Stern  and  John 
Putchaconis  (all  1950)  and  Solomon  Blackwell 
(1952),  Post  74,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Edward  Locher  (1958),  Post  116,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Clarence  C.  Palmer  (1957)  and  Charles  A.  Guiler 
and  Axel  Sealand  (both  1958),  Post  159,  Mercer, 
Pa. 

Lsabelo  M.  Hernandez  and  Henrv  Grady  Moore 

(both  1958),  Post  5,  Manila,  P.  I. 

James  Rvan  (1957),  Post  5,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Raymond  C.  LaPerche  (1958),  Post  64.  Smith- 
lield.  R.  I. 

Wright  Tarbell  (1958).  Post  17.  Watertown.  S.  D. 


Ora  G.  Frazine  and  Tony  Salem  (both  1958), 
Post  36,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Sam  R.  Heller  (1957),  Post  67.  Norfolk.  Va. 

Ur.  Henrv  Carskadden  and  Lvie  Muzzall,  Sr. 
(both  1958),  Post  129.  Oak  Harbor.  Wa.sh. 

Dr.  Paul  Hare  Fowler  (1957),  Post  398,  Plain, 
Wis. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants'  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

BAY  MURPHY,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  of  The 
American  Legion  (1935-36),  retired  as 
general  coun.sel  of  the  Ass'n  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Companies  on  June  30. 

Ai^THUH  R.  BORING,  member  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat  l  Resolutions  As- 
signment Committee,  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Florida  Bankers  Ass'n. 

JOHN'  H.  (^uixx,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  ol  The 
American  Legion  (1923-24),  awarded 
a  certificate  of  commendation  by  the 
California  State  Assembly  for  his  37 
years  of  ser\ice  to  the  State  and  Los 
.Angeles  County. 

TAGE  MORTENSEX,  named  Dep't  Serv- 
ice Officer  of  Wisconsin,  to  succeed 
JAMES  BURNS  who  will  letiie  on  Aug.  1. 

C;ORDON  WARD  THOMAS,  of  Post  281, 

Waukegan,  111.,  appointed  chmn  of  The 
American  Legion  Graves  Registration 
and  Memorial  Committee,  succeeding 
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POST  EXCHANGE 

OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU 

For  rates,  write  Combined  Classified 
529  W  Madison.  Chicago  6 


AGENTS  &  HELP  WANTED 


 (AL-JulyJ) 

EASIEST  $6  ...  $60  .  .  .  $160"  You'll  Ever^Makel  Unusual 
Southern  Beauty  Christmas  Cards  bring  you  $60  on  100  boxes. 
Many  $1  Assortments,  Gifts.  Samples  on  approval,  Free 
Personalized  Albums.  I^earls  Free  for  promptness. Southern, 

478  N._Hollywood,  Dept.  80-R,jyi^emphis  ]2jjenn.  

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  selling  Advertising  Book  Matches. 
Free  sample  kit  furnished.  Matchcorp,  Dept.  EX-25,  Chicago 

32,  Illinois.  

PIECE-LIKE   STAY-at-homevKorkl   No  doorbell  ringingi 

SecuraJI,  Box  871,  Pasadena,  Calif;  

BUSINESS  &  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN  EXTRA  CASH!  Prepare  Advertising  Postcards.  Lang- 
dons,  Box  4I107PX,  Los  Angeles  41,  California.  


MEXtEXITEl  TITANIA'S  REPLACEMENT!  New  German 
synthetic  gem  I  Fantasticl  $2.00  carat.  MexTex,  721 AL5, 

El  Paso,  Texas.  

 SALESMEN  WANTED  

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY— Cash  commissions.  Easy-to-sell 
Advertising  Book  Matches.  Union  Label.  Full  or  part  time. 
Powerhouse  selling  kit  free.  Superior  Match,  Dept.  J-758, 

7530  Greenwood,  Chicago  1 3.  

FOREIGN  &  U.S.A.  JOB  LISTINGS 


AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  JOBS-High  pay,  free  travel  — 
Administrative,  sales,  construction,  technical,  teaching— New 
survey  $1.00— Hill  International  Publications,  Box  229,  Long 

Island  City  1,  New  York.  

LOANS  BY  MAIL 


BORROW  MONEY  BY  Mail.  $100-$600.  Anywhere.  Air  Mail 
Service.  Postal  Finance,  200  Keeline  Building,  Dept.  670N 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  

AUTHOR'S  SERVICES 


WRITERS:  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invited  for  publication 
on  our  cooperative  plan.  Greenwich  Book  Publishers  (Atten: 

Mr.  Henderson),  489  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


LADIES:  SELL  THAT  Handwork.  Fifty  Cents  and  Stamp 

Brings  List  of  Markets.  Ethel  Croy,  Bedford,  Iowa.  

MUSIC  &  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


SONGPOEMS  AND  LYRICS  Wantedl  Mail  to:  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


DEPT.  197 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


STOPPED 
IN  A  JIFFY 

or  money  back 


ITCH 

Very  first  use  of  soothing,  cooling  liquid  D.D.D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch — 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing— other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
45i  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


SHOP  AT 


THIS  SIGN 


DEER  HUNTERS 

SNIPER  TYPE  ^:3s#^^ 

$10 

^,^(^^^1^^^^  Made 

in 

depos  ■ 

^tfltl^^^  SWEDEN 

Ttie  6.5MM  SWEDISH  MAUSER,  5  shot  bolt  action  re- 
peater. This  is  the  first  release  of  this  world  famous  j 
I  Swedish  army  rifle  ever  made.  Has  many  important  j 
ents  over  any  other  Mauser     for  instance:  bolt  j 
I  features  guide  rib  for  smooth  loading,  left  side  thumb 
I  cutout  facilitates  clip  loading-  Barrel  rides  free  without 
1  straight  jacket  Iiands  just  as  in  fine  custom  sporters. 
•  The  bores  are  clean,  sharp.  The  exteriors  are  immacu-  I 
late,  stocks  made  of  a  very  fine  European  mountain  j 
hardwood.  Precision  calibrated  sights  to  2000  yards.  [ 
'  These  guns  stored  in  ordnance  depots  under  best  main- 
tenance conditions  in  Europe.  AlWlMO;  6,5X55  Swedish  ! 
t  f\/IM.  100  rds-  target  ammo.  $7.50,  40  rds,  softpoint 
I  hunting   ammo,   $5,90.   6,5   SWEDISH   ARMY   MAUSER  ' 

AS   DESCRIBED   $22,50  ] 

[  TO  ORDER;  Send  $10  deposit,  pay  balance  CO  D. 
[  Shipped  F.O,B.  Pasadena.  10-day  money  back  guarantee, 
'   ■  fire  if  you  wish.  Calif,  resid.  add  4%  state  ta<. 


I  386  W.  Green  St. 
Pasadena  70,  Calif. 


MANCEL  TALCOTT,  deceased. 

PRESTON  T-  MOORE,  Nat  l  Exccutive 
Committeeman  from  Oklahoma,  named 
one  of  three  men  in  that  State  to  re- 
ceive the  DeMola\'  Legion  of  Honor 
Award. 

LEWIS  F.  HOLMES,  Cmdr  of  Post  154, 
Trenton,  S.  C,  named  South  Carolina's 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Died: 

ARTHUR  H.  KOLLROs,  Dep't  Vice  Cmdr 
of  Indiana;  at  his  home  in  Anderson, 
Ind. 

DR.  ALBERT  N.  BAGGS,  longtime  medi- 
cal consultant  to  The  American  Legion 
Rehabilitation  Div.  who  retired  in  1957. 

WILLL\M    T.    SLATTERY,    Past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ( 1939- 
40);  at  his  home  in  SiKcr  Spring,  Md. 

HARRY  H.  LEWIS,  Past  Dcp  t  Cmdr  of 
Washington  (1932-33). 

CHARLES  N.  BARBER,  member  of  The 
American  Legion's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Scholarships,  at  his  home  in 
Northfield,  Vt. 

JOSEPH  w.  HUDGENS,  member  of  The 
American  Legion's  Boys  State  Commit- 
tee. 

COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  tliat  eHect  shonid 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Army 

1st  Ranker  Bn— Need  to  locate  anyone  who  knows 
that  I  was  wounded  while  on  a  mission  with 
Capt  William  E.  Martin  just  outside  El  Guet- 
tar.  North  Africa,  about  Mar.  20,  1943.  Write 
me,  Harve.v  "Lar"  Launer,  R.D.  5.  Columbus, 
Ind.  Claim  pending. 

3rd  FA,  Btry  E,  Fort  Sheridan,  III.  (1937-38)- 
Need  to  locate  anyone  who  remembers  me 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  my  dis- 
charge. Write  me.  Joseph  H.  Chafer,  Coude- 
ray,  Wis. 

3Ist  FA  Bn,  Service  Btry— I  served  with  this  out- 
fit in  Chittose,  Japan,  from  May,  1949  to 
Feb.,  1950.  Now  need  to  hear  from  1st  Sgt 
Jack  Abbott  and  anyone  else  who  recalls  that 
I  had  X-ray  and  lieat  treatments  tor  back 
trouble.  Write  me,  Robert  Skoglund,  R.D.  1, 
Norway,  Mich.  Claim  pending. 

37th  Div,  145th  Inf,  3rd  Bn,  Med  Co-At  Camp 
Polk,  La.,  in  Mar.  1952  I  suffered  a  back 
injury  while  running  the  obstacle  course  dur- 
ing a  heavy  rain.  During  a  field  problem  the 
following  night  1  temporarily  lost  the  use  of 
my  right  leg,  and  1  was  hospitalized  the  ne.xt 
day.  Now  need  to  locate  anyone  who  remem- 
bers me.  especially  Capt  John  Rourke  who 
treated  me  in  the  hospital.  I  may  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  oldest  pfc's  in  the  outfit. 
Write  me,  John  R.  Stanley,  702  S.  Monroe 
Road,  Tallmadge,  Ohio.  Claim  pending. 

43rd  Div,  U8th  Combat  Engrs,  Co  A-Need  to 
locate  anyone  who  remembers  that  William  F. 
Little  was  injured  when  the  caterpillar  that 
he  was  driving  tipped  over  on  Luzon  in  the 
spring  of  1945.  Write  Frank  L.  Lowther,  The 
American  Legion,  Dept.  of  Washington,  2nd 
Floor,  620  University  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 
Claim  pending. 


44th  FA,  Btry  F  (WWl)-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served 
with  this  outfit  in  France.  I  may  be  remem- 
bered as  "Chic"  or  "Sy."  I  was  extremely 
nervous  and  was  constantly  troubled  by  a 
stomach  disorder.  Write  me,  (former  Pfc) 
Simon  Nathan,  122  Fort  Pleasant  Ave.,  Spring- 
field 8.  Mass. 

82nd  Airborne  Div,  505th  Airborne  Inf,  Medical 
Co— While  serving  with  this  outfit,  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  1950-51,  Bobby  D.  Brown  suf- 
fered a  back  injury  in  jump  training.  Now 
need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  with 
him,  especially  Capt  Devine  and  O.  J.  Smith. 
Write  Calvin  Stone,  American  Legion  Repre- 
sentative, VA  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Claim  pending. 

557th  Sig  Depot  Co— During  a  night  problem  at 
Camp  Maxey,  Tex.,  during  the  period  July- 
Sept.  1944  I  was  assigned  to  guard  a  certain 
area,  and  another  soldier  was  assigned  to  get 
past  me.  In  the  scuffle  that  took  place  when 
he  tried  to  do  so  my  right  eye  was  pulled 
out  of  its  socket  by  the  other  soldier's  rifle 
sight.  I  was  treated  at  the  infirmary,  and 
wore  a  bandage  for  several  days  after  the 
incident.  Now  need  to  locate  anyone  who 
remembers  me;  I  was  a  pfc,  42  years  old, 
at  the  time.  Write  me.  Anthony  J.  Paness, 
1021  N.  Main  St.,  Paris,  Tex.,  Claim  pending. 

764th  Light  Tank  Bn,  Hq  Co— I  was  injured  in  a 
tank  accident  while  serving  with  this  outfit 
during  Louisiana  Maneuvers,  Nov. -Dec.  1943. 
Now  need  to  locate  anyone  who  served  with 
me.  Especially  recall  the  members  of  my  tank 
crew;  Sgt  Zimmerman  (Chicago),  T/3  A.D, 
Jones  (Shreveport,  La.),  Maurice  Gonzalez 
(N.  Mex.);  and  my  platoon  sgt,  M/Sgt  Mike 
Musthias  (Tex.).  Write  me,  Louis  Perrero, 
13440  NW  32nd  Ave.,  Opa-locka,  Fla.,  Claim 
pending. 

Ancon   Hospital,  Panama   Canal  Zone  (1918)— 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918,  while 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
record  for  Army  personnel  at  this  hospital, 
I  caught  the  flu.  Now  need  to  hear  from  Med 
Dept  men  who  served  there.  Write  me,  Ramon 
Tossas,  c/o  Cestero,  Apt.  31,  600  W.  192nd 
St.,  New  York  40,  N.Y.  Claim  pending. 
Brooke  General  Hospital,  Tex.— In  order  to  estab- 
lish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
was  in  this  hospital  in  Aug.  1946.  Especially 
need  to  locate  Lt  Col  Robert  P.  Campbell. 
Write  me.  Danald  A.  Loveless,  R.D.  3,  Elk- 
mont,  Ala. 

QM  Bakery  Co  No  8— While  stationed  at  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  about  Feb.  or  Mar.  1917,  the  truck  in 
which  I  was  riding  struck  a  telephone  pole. 
The  pole  fell  on  my  knee  and  elbow.  Incident 
took  place  about  dusk.  Though  injured  and 
in  a  state  of  semishock,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  camp  hospital,  only  to  be  denied  admit- 
tance by  the  medical  sgt  because  it  was  after 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit.  .  . 

Receivables   

Inventories   

Invested  Funds   

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 
Trust  Fund  $  255,371..52 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2.488.000.55 

Real  Estate   

Furniture  and  Fixtures. 

less  Depi-eciation  

Deferred  Charges   


268,755.22 
219.545.21 
543.097.56 
1,458,902.63 


2,743,372.07 
804,990.15 

339,444.93 
289.653.65 
6.667,761.42 


LIABILITIES.  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities  $  333,587.26 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   32.394.83 

Deferred  Income   1,679,968.47 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 
Trust  Fund  $  255,371.52 

Employees  Retirement 

-     Trust  Fund   2,488,000.55  2,743,372,07 

Net  Worth: 


Reserve  Fund  S  23,852.30 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  19,565.83 

Real  Estate   978,243,65 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   467.036.78 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare    25.238.28 

$1,513,936.84 

Uni-estricted 

Capital    364.501.95  1.878.438.79 

$6,667,761.42 
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bed  check.  Since  then  knee  has  "given  way" 
under  me.  Now  need  to  locate  anyone  who 
remembers  me  or  the  incident,  especially: 
Charles  Cross,  Samuel  Manco,  William  Hart, 
Nathan  Payne,  and  De  Young.  Write  me, 
(former  Sgt)  August  Stehie,  1740  Jenkins  St., 
Augusta,  Ga.  Claim  pending. 

Navy 

LCI  (L)  986-(May  4,  1944-Sept.  1945)-While 
serving  as  a  motor  machinist's  mate,  I  fell 
when  walking  through  the  mess  hall  and  suf- 
fered a  spine  injury.  Now  need  to  locate  any- 
one who  served  with  me.  Write  me,  Arthur  L. 
Baker,  302  S.  Barclay,  Fairmount,  Ind. 

Air 

Ascension  Island,  1159tli  AAF  Base  I'nit— I  served 
on  this  island  from  Mar.  1945  through  July 
1946.  I  suffered  a  back  injury  while  driving 
a  water  truck  there.  Now  need  to  locate  any- 
one who  remembers  me,  especially  Sgt  Cornell 
who  will  probably  remember  me  as  "Blue" 
Barron.  Write  me,  Cl.vdc  T.  Barron,  Lillie. 
La.  Claim  pending. 

OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Keiinioii.s,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

All  Services 

American  Ex-Prisoners  of  >Var-(July)  Charles 
Towne,  1002  N.  Steele  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Arm.v  and  Nav.v  Legion  of  Valor-(Julv)  Frank  J 
Williams,  29  Crescent  Ave..  Buffalo.'  N.  Y 

Army 

1st  Cav  Div-( Aug. -Sept.)  Chester  Chambers,  3831 

Jackson.  El  Paso,  Tex. 
1st   Med   ReKt-(Aug.)    Alvan   H.   Holmes,  604 

Kingston  St.,  St.  Paul  17,  Minn. 
2nd  Engrs  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Louie  Beaumont,  Gos- 

port,  Ind. 

5th  Armored  Div-(Aug.)  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Watrous, 

8549  Lowell  St.,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo. 
8th  Armored  Div-(July)  Henry   B.  Rothenberg, 

134  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
10th  Inf,  Co  D  (WWl)-(Aug.)  Alvin  E.  Gebard, 

1204  S.  Grant  St.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
13th   (XIII)   Corps-(Aug.)  Bud  Kraemer,  88-01 

35th  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights  72,  N.  Y. 
14th  Armored  Div,  CC  B,  Hq  Co-(July)  Clarence 

E.  Anderson,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 
19th  Combat  Engrs— (Aug.)  Francis  A.  Suter.  2 

Royal  View  Drive.  Allison  Park,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
23rd  Engrs,  Co  C-(Oct.)  Steve  Mullery,  305  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  25  N  Y 
25fh  Div-(July)  Peter  P.  Mirand,  364  Eggert  Road, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
27th  Div-(Sept.)  Lawrence  Reagan,  P.  O.  Box 

1403,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
28th  Div-(July-Aug.)  Robert  E.  Laskowski,  4401 

Hillside  Ave.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
30th,  660«h.  !>-f1  277^nd  Engr  Topo  Bns-(Aug.) 

Jack  Bed  nirski.  1905  S.  24th  St.,  Milwaukee  4, 

Wis. 

40th  Engr  (C)  Regt-(Aug.-Sept.)  Gregory  F.  Klos, 
313  Eighth  Ave.  S.,  Onalaska,  Wis. 

55th  FA  Bn  (WW2)-(July)  William  H.  Taylor, 
1404  Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

69th  Med  Regt-(Aug.)  James  Weber,  707  S.  6th 
St.,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

81st  Div,  North  Central  States-(Aug.)  Richard 
Brubaker,  81st  Div.  Reunion.  Eureka  III. 

83rd  Div-(Aug.)  Walter  H.  Edwards,  Jr..  7865 
Windcombe  Blvd.,  Indianapolis  20,  Ind. 

8Sth  Chem  Mortar  Bn-(Aug.)  Raymond  A.  See- 
miller,  119  Ravilla  St.,  Pittsburgh  10,  Pa. 

90th  Div-(Nov.)  Samuel  W.  Fry,  Room  606,  Court 
House,  Tulsa  3,  Okla. 

97th  QM  Bakery,  Co  B  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Samuel  J. 
Spadea,  6206  Oakley  St.,  Philadelphia  11,  Pa. 

100th  Div-(.Sept.)  Tom  Burdett,  114  S.  Main  St., 
Taylor.  Pa. 

104th  Ord  MM  Co-(July)  Joseph  Tisanich,  6728 

Marsden  St.,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 
lOSth  Inf,  Co  G-(Oct.)  Barney  Goldin,  64  E.  Pine 

St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
105th  Med  Regt,  Co  G  (later  known  as  lOSth  Med 

Bn,  Co  D)-(Sept.)  W.  H.  Collins,   Box  226, 

Madison,  N.  C. 
109th    Ammunition    Train    (WWl)-(Aug.)  Sam 

Hoyt,  Box  434,  Creston,  Iowa. 
113th  Engrs,  Co  B-(July)  Harold  M.  Burbrink, 

723  N.  Pine  St.,  Seymour,  Ind. 
113th  Med  Bn-(Aug.)  L.  C.  Wimpelberg,  335  W. 

Missouri  St.,  Evansville  10,  Ind. 
114th  Gen  Hosp  (WW2)-(Aug.-Sept.)  Jesse  Hobbs, 

New  Middletown  Road,  Media.  Pa. 
129th  FA  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Clay  Cushwa,  809  N. 

Main,  Independence,  Mo. 
130th  Station  Hosp-(July)  R.  K.  Johnson,  2004 

Farragut,  Chicago  25,  111. 
137th  Inf,  Co  B-(Sept.)  Floyd  A.  McGehe,  Hol- 

ton,  Kans. 

138th  Inf  (WWl)-{Aug.)  Sid  Duerr,  730  Yeatman, 
Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 


145th  Inf,  Co  E  (WW2)  and  146th  Inf,  Co  E 

(WWl)-(July)  Robert  Dove,  217  E.  Uth  St., 

Ashland,  Ohio. 
146th   Inf,   Co   H   (WWl)-(Aug.)   Capt.    L,  C. 

Crawford,  Shreve.  Ohio. 
168th  Inf,  Co  F  (WW2)-(July)  Elvin  L.  Moritz, 

Villisca,  Iowa. 
168th  MP  Co-(July)  Paul  E.  Caton,  1217  K  St., 

Geneva,  Nebr. 
184th  Ord  Depot  Co-(July)  James  J.  Gebhardt, 

4719  Schwartz,  Lisle,  111. 
20Lst  Inf-(Sept.)  Pep  Shaffer,  Box  201,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 
229th  Sig  Operations  Co  (WW2)-(Aug.)  William 

J.  Brown.  104  Ottawa  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
243rd  FA  Bn-(Oct.)  Marion  A.  Chalk,  311  High 

St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
252nd  CA  and  530th  FA-(Aug.)  Durwood  Larson, 

Kempton,  111. 
2S5th  FA  Bn,  Service  Btry— (Sept.)  Marvin  George, 

1203  W.  Spruce  St.,  San  Diego  1,  Calif. 
289th  Sig  Co-(July)  G.  W.  Jacob,  200  N.  Williams 

St.,  Angola,  Ind. 
309th  FA  (WWl»-(Oct.)  Jacob  Van  Hee,  William 

W.  Doud  Post  Memorial  Home,  898  Buffalo 

Road,  Rochester  11.  N.  Y. 
314th  Engrs  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Clarence  A.  Koenig, 

8936  S.  Laclede  Station  Road,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo. 
319th  Inf,  Co  A  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Joseph  S.  Hughes, 

1250  McClure  Ave.,  East  McKeesport,  Pa. 
341st  Inf,  Co  D  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Alvin  J.  Shipley, 

5200  Fifth  St..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
353rd  Inf  (WWl (-(Aug.)  John  C.  Hughes,  829  E. 

Ave.  B,  Hutchinson.  Kans. 
379th  AAA   AW   Bn   (WW2)-(Aug.)  James  L. 

Schramm,  412  N.  Huron  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
438th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Btry  A  (WW2)-(July)  Donald 

E.  Jarrett,  Bouckville,  N.  Y. 
511th  Engr  Light  Pontoon  Co— (Sept.)  Harry  Lang, 

392  N.  8th  St.,  Paterson  2,  N.  J. 
524th  MP  Bn,  Co  C-(Aug.)  George  Conrady,  115 

W.  6th  St.,  Kewanee,  III. 
530th  FA  and  252nd  CA-(Aug.)  Durwood  Larson, 

Kempton,  III. 
555th  Engr  Heavy  Pontoon   Bn-(Aug.)  Emil  R. 

Bellas,  412  Maude  Ave.,  Joliet,  111. 
559th  AAA,  Btry  D-(Aug.)  Andy  Wittik,  528  E. 

Pearl  St..  Butler.  Pa. 
574th  Motor  Ambulance  Co  (formerly  37th  Med 

Ambulance  Bn,  Co  B)— (Aug.)  Raymond  Cool- 
man,  413  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
609th  TD  Bn-(Sept.)  John  Bowman,  4039  J  St., 

Philadelphia  24,  Pa. 
624th  Ord  Ammo  Co— (Aug.)  Donald  E.  Arm- 


strong, 6405  Orchard  Lane,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
713th  MP  Bn,  Co  D-(Aug.)  Leon  A.  Froats,  100 

Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
776th  TD  Bn-(July)  Mrs.  Albert  Liegl,  Central 

City,  Iowa. 

928th  Sig  Bn  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Michael  Terensky, 

Box  271,  Sturgeon,  Pa. 
964th  Engr  Maint  Co-(July)  Clifford  D.  Creighton, 

107  Oak  Park  Dr.,  E.  Peoria,  111. 
3031st  QM   Bakery  Co-(July)   Joe  Dornstader, 

n''n  Vallv  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
3854th  QM  Gasoline  Supply   Bn,  Co  B-(July) 

Homer  V.  Carr,  38  Leitch  Ave..  Skaneateles, 

N.  Y. 

Base  Hosp  26  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Robert  B.  Gile,  723 
Third  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 

Navy 

18th  Special  Seabees-(Oct.)  Donald  J.  Rhinehart, 
213  W.  Second  St.,  Corning.  N.  Y. 

19th  Seabecs-(Sept.)  H.  McCallen,  655  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

82nd  Seabees-(Sept.)  Pat  Staples,  527  S.  Uni- 
versity Blvd.,  Norman,  Okla. 

93rd  Seabees-(Aug.)  Darle  Christy,  4204  E.  69th 
St.,  Kansas  City  30,  Mo. 

Coast  Guard  Vets-(Oct.)  Charles  A.  Wall,  147 
Crown  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

North  Sea  Mine  Force— (Oct.)  Jacob  J.  Kammer, 
54  Walnut  Ave.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

USN  Ship  Salvage  Vets-(Oct.)  Henry  Greco,  106 
Priscilla  Ave.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

USS  322  (WWl)-(July)  A.  M.  Robertson,  527  Cot- 
ton Exchange  BIdg.,  Memphis  3,  Tenn. 

USS  Black-(Aug.)  Stanley  Sward,  411  N.  Ridge 
St.,  Cambridge,  III. 

USS  Kidd-(Aug.)  Harrold  Monning,  310  E.  8th 
St.,  Kewanee,  111. 

USS  Quincy-(Aug.)  Ed  Moore,  173  Carlton  Ter- 
race, Teaneck,  N.  J. 

USS  Swanson-(Aug.)  William  J.  Clancey,  1407 
New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Air 

lOth  Troop  Carrier  Sqdn— (Aug.)  John  Diamanta- 
kos,  2955  Linwood,  Cincinnati  8,  Ohio. 

30th  Deiiot  Repair  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, 425  Germantown  Pike,  Lafayette  Hill, 
Pa. 

210(h  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)-(Aug.)  H.  S.  Lewis,  107 

W.  White  St.,  Champaign,  III. 
453rd  Bomb  Sqdn   (WW2)-(Aug.-Scpt.)   Roy  B. 

Pratt,  219  W.  Main  Road,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


Travel  tip  for  your  convention  trip 

...Fly  EASTERN 


Join  your  many  fellow  Legionnaires  who  are  flying  Eastern 
Air  Lines  to  the  big  convention  in  Chicago  Sept.  1-4.  Eastern 
serves  Chicago  and  121  other  key  communities  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Bennuda,  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico  with  the 
nation's  most  advanced  airliners. 

Only  Eastern  offers  travelers  to  Chicago  the  unsurpassed 
speed,  comfort,  and  luxury  of  Golden  Falcon  service.  In  addi- 
tion, Eastern  provides  frequent  low-cost  aircoach  service.  So 
make  your  convention  reservations  now!  Contact  your  local 
Eastern  ticket  office  or  write:  Convention  Dept.,  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  front  page  24) 

THE  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  is  the  most 
popular  target  for  shotgun  users,  according 
to  a  sur\"ey  made  by  Remington  Arms  Co., 
Inc.  The  following  figures  show  the  rela- 
tive popularity"  of  various  game  species 
with  the  hunters  of  the  country. 

Rabbit    29.6  percent 

Squirrel   14.0 

Quail    13.9 

Ducks  &  Geese   10.5 

Pheasant    9.5 

Doves    7.0 

Other  Game    3.5 

88.0  percent 

Trap  &  Skcet   12.0 

Total   100  percent 

READERS  TELL  US  that  waxed  milk  con- 
tainers are  good  for  many  things.  Leon- 
ard F.  Miller,  of  1156  Lower  Ferry  Rd., 
Trenton,  N.J.,  says  they  are  excellent  to 
use  in  starting  a  fire  when  your  w  ood  is 
wet.  He  also  recommends  them  for  a  flare 
in  the  road  if  you  have  trouble  in  the 
dark  with  your  car.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eisenholfer, 
of  1207  3rd  Ave.  S.,  Sauk  Rapids,  Alinn., 
fills  them  with  water  and  freezes  them; 
then  she  puts  them  in  her  camp  cooler 
to  keep  things  cold.  Mrs.  Eisenholfer  also 
.says  an  old  soup  spoon  is  a  good  scale 
scraper  for  pan  fish  and  an  empty  band-aid 
box  is  a  good  holder  for  cigarettes,  matches, 
leaders,  sinkers,  and  hooks. 

THE  COLORFUL,  well-illustrated,  56- 
page  catalog  put  out  by  Utica  Duxbak  is 
now  available.  In  addition  to  showing  the 
company's  complete  line  of  outdoor  hunt- 
ing apparel  (such  as  hunting  coats,  vests, 
pants,  socks  and  shoes,  rainwear,  under- 
wear, gloves  and  mittens)  the  catalog  also 
carries  such  interesting  articles  as  "Han- 
dling the  Shotgun,"  "Women  Like  Wood- 
chucking,"  "Good  Grouse  Guns,"  and 
■'Deer  Hunters  Are  Nice  Guys"  —  all  by 
leading  outdoor  writers.  Cost  of  catalog: 
25c.  Write  to  Advertising  Department, 
Utica  Duxbak  Corporation,  815  Noyes  Sr., 
Utica  4,  New  York. 

THIS  MAY  NOT  be  the  time  of  year  to 
have  that  sinking  feeling,  but  J.  R.  Hayes, 
Jr.,  11  Afton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  tells  us 
tliat  he  has  a  sure-fire  formula  for  making 
leaders  sink.  "Take,"  he  says,  "some  Naptha 
soap,  Boraxo  and  a  1 -percent  solution  of 
Colace  (obtainable  at  any  drugstore),  and 
mix  the  whole  business  into  a  paste.  Apply 
this  to  the  leader  and  let  it  dry  well  before 
doing  any  casting.  Renew  every  dozen 
casts.  The  leader  will  sink  like  a  rock.  This 
Colace  solution  is  wetter  than  water  and 
helps  prevent  surface  tension  which  keeps 
leaders  from  sinking."  Oh,  these  fishermen. 
The  patience.  The  ingenuity.  The  lengths 
to  which  the  true  hobbyist  will  go. 

J.  D.  CHAMBERS,  JR.,  of  Transylvania, 
La.,  combines  a  question  with  a  helpful  tip: 
"Ever  try  placing  a  washtub  in  an  inflated 
truck  inner  tube  for  use  as  a  portable  boat 
for  fishing  small  bar  pits  or  potholes?  It  is 
light  and  can  be  carried  in  an  automobile. 
Tube  can  be  inflated  on  the  spot  with  tire 
pump." 


HERE'S  A  PAINLESS  coon  trap  recom- 
mended by  Emile  R.  Woods  of  1103  \^ian- 
tic  St.,  Medford,  Oreg.  Emile  doesn't  like 
steel  traps.  He  says,  "Take  an  ordinary 
milk  bottle,  fasten  it  to  a  tree  with  stout 
wire,  then  force  into  the  bottle  an  apple 
that  barely  fits."  He  claims  that  a  coon  will 
reach  into  the  milk  bottle  for  the  apple, 
get  his  fist  around  it  and  try  to  pull  it 
out.  Of  course  it  can't  come  out.  Emile  says 
the  coon  won't  let  go  of  the  apple;  so 
when  you  come  along  you  can  cage  him 
easily.  He  says  he  didn't  believe  it  till  he 
tried  it. 

TRAIL  CRAFT,  the  cleverly  styled  piece 
of  floatery  which  is  called  boat,  trailer, 
camp,  sundeck,  diving  platform,  or  duck- 
blind,  all  in  one,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner-General 
of  the  Brussel's  World's  Fair  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  Industrial  Design 
and  Crafts  Exhibit.  The  Fair  is  to  run  from 
April  17  to  October  19,  1958.  This  versatile 
hunk  of  metal  that  can  be  propelled  across 
the  water  by  an  outboard,  or  towed  in 
elegance  behind  your  car,  is  manufactured 
by  the  Bantam  Tractor  Corp.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


THE  WATER  SAFETY  COUNCIL  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  exploded  some  long-held  opin- 
ions regarding  the  alleged  danger  of  hip 
boots  and  waders  to  a  fisherman  who  slips 
when  crossing  a  stream  while  wearing 
them.  Two  high  school  youths  domied 
waders  and  hip  boots  and  jumped  into  a 
swimming  pool.  They  found  they  could 
float,  swim,  or  tread  water  while  \\  earing 
the  rubber  gear. 

WINSTON  P.  NELSON,  a  polite  chap 
from  Brigham  City,  Utah,  offsets:  "I'd  like 
to  submit  to  my  fellow  hunters  and  fisher- 
men a  little  kink  which  is  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  very  helpful,  that  it  is  astonishing. 
I  have  magnetized  the  tip  of  my  hunting 
knife,  which  is  done  quite  easily  by  rubbing 
it  over  a  strong,  permanent  magnet.  I  have 
used  it  dozens  of  times  in  retrieving  hooks 
and  flies  from  the  grass  when  I've  been 
changing  flies  near  the  stream.  It  also  comes 
in  handy  in  locating  those  small  parts  you 
sometimes  drop  when  you  are  operating  on 
a  reel  or  some  other  small  device." 

EVERY  KIND  OF  tent  is  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  beautiful,  four-color  cata- 
log put  out  b>'  Hoosier  Tarpaulin  and 
Canvas  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  of  1302  W.  A\'ash- 
ington  St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind.  This  firm 
makes  pup  tents,  play  tents,  wall  tents,  um- 
brella tents,  bungalow  tents,  and  practicall\' 
every  thing  in  the  tent  line.  The  H\-Par 
camping  tent  is  a  new  item,  and  one  that 
provides  shelter  for  the  entire  family. 
\Vrite  Robert  T.  Goldberg  at  the  above 
address  for  your  free  copy  of  this  interest- 
ing catalog  (which  lists  prices). 


E.  PAUL  BERNSEE,  222  S.  20th  Ave., 
Broadview,  111.,  has  an  idea  w  e  like:  "AV'hen 
you're  trying  to  get  your  fly  or  streamer 
to  sink  to  a  greater  depth,  try  a  6-  or  7- 
foot  length  of  lead  core  line  tied  to  your 
fly  line;  at  the  other  end,  the  leader  of 
>"our  choice.  You'll  find  the  rig  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  cast  compared  to  using  split  BB  shot 
clamped  on  your  leader.  Lead  core  line  is, 
of  course,  designed  for  trolling  at  great 
depths.  It  is  usually  made  \\  ith  the  outside 
casing  being  braided  nylon  or  silk.  About 
three  inches  from  each  end,  break  out  the 
lead  core  and  remo\  e  it.  This  free  end  of 
nylon  will  permit  you  to  tie  a  neater  and 
more  fundamental  knot.  As  you  cast  this, 
you'll  find  that  the  extra  forward  weight 
imparts  the  same  casting  principle  as  a 
torpedo-type  taper  line." 

THE  FOLLOWING  W  ait  Disney  films 
may  be  rented  for  use  by  pri\  ate  groups: 
The  Living  Desert,  running  time  1  hr.  and 
15  min.,  rental  $22.50;  Seal  Island,  27  min., 
$10;  Nanire's  Half  Acre,  33  min.,  $10; 
Beaver  Valley,  32  min.,  $10;  Water  Birds, 
31  min.,  $10.  All  are  available  in  16  mm. 
with  sound  and  color.  Write  ^^'alt  Disney 
Productions,  16  mm.  Division,  Burbank, 
Calif. 

WE  GOT  THE  darnedest  question  re- 
cently. "Is  it  true,"  our  writer  asked,  "that 
the  temperature  can  be  determined  during 
summer  months  by  the  chirp  of  crickets?" 
We  checked  with  several  weather  people 
and  were  somewhat  taken  aback  by  their 
answer.  The  temperature  can  be  tabbed  by 
the  chirping  of  crickets.  You  accomplish 
this  b>'  counting  the  number  of  chirps  the 
cricket  makes  in  14  seconds,  and  adding  40. 
The  total  of  this  is  the  temperature.  They 
told  us  that  90  percent  of  the  time  this 
system  is  accurate  within  2  degrees. 

CHARLES  V.  MATHIS,  6311  Park  Blvd., 
\\'ildwood-by-the-Sca,  N.  J.,  has  a  short 
but  valuable  hint:  "Soak  old  gut  leaders 
in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  to 
restore  their  pliability."  And  C.  G.  Pronest, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.,  gets  real  crafty:  "I  take 
a  gallon  jug  with  a  large  mouth  and  punch 
a  few  holes  in  the  lid.  Then  I  place  several 
minnows  in  the  jug  with  a  small,  active 
frog.  The  jumping  of  the  frog  keeps  the 
minnows  swimming  around  like  crazy  and 
attracts  the  fish.  Just  drop  it  over  the  side 
attached  to  a  line.  I've  had  some  very  good 
catches  using  this  method." 

THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON  used  to  travel 
in  flocks  that  took  hours  to  pass  a  given 
point.  Yet  the  endless  slaughter  by  man 
and  the  cutting  down  of  the  oak  forests 
were  disastrous  in  the  end.  The  last  pas- 
senger pigeon  died  in  a  Cincinnati  zoo  in 
1914.  Other  once  common  birds  like  the 
heath  hen,  the  Carolina  parakeet,  the  great 
auk,  the  Labrador  duck,  and  the  Eskimo 
curlew  are  no  more. 

—  Jack  Denton  Scott 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  Americatt  Legion  magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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Ginger  Rogers,  then  signed  to  a  long-term  contract  (one  victim  agreed  to 
$9,200  worth  of  lessons;  another  to  $8,000).  The  encyclopedia  salesman's 
gimmick  is  to  persuade  you  that  your  kid  is  a  genius,  and  that  his  teacher 
(whose  name  he  has  obtained  beforehand)  heartily  recommends  the  books. 

2.  THE  INSTALLMENT  GYP:  The  basic  idea  here  is  to  hornswoggle  you 
into  buying  something  —  a  product  or  a  service  —  via  installments  so  fantasti- 
cally high  that  you  have  to  forfeit  your  pledge.  If  a  product  is  involved, 
the  shoddy  merchandise  is  repossessed  to  boot  and  passed  on  to  some  new 
sucker.  This  gag  has  been  worked  in  worthless  watches,  home  improvements, 
TV  repairs,  and  storm  windows. 

3.  OUTRIGHT  FAKERY:  Neither  flora  nor  fauna  are  safe  from  misrep- 
resentation. Itinerant  vendors  are  peddling  topsoil  consisting  of  sand  and 
crankcase  oil ;  grass  that  never  needs  cutting  (because  it  usually  doesn't 
grow  anyhow) ;  and  prize  roses  consisting  of  rejects.  You  can  get  bargains 
in  cashmere  coats  (with  fake  labels)  that  will  look  like  bath  mats  after  the 
first  touch  of  rain. 

4.  AUTOMOTIVE  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND:  Although  auto  dealers  have  been 
flooded  pitilessly  with  adverse  publicity,  some  sinners  still  lurk  in  the 
shadows.  Variations  in  contract  terms  continue  to  be  reported;  also  insurance 
packs,  the  sale  of  wrecks  as  used-car  bargains,  and  the  flim-flamming  of 
prospects  into  signing  blank  contracts. 

One  of  the  key  things  to  beware  of,  says  Walsh,  is  the  vendor  with  the 
extremely  personal  approach.  If  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
names  of  your  children  and  your  friends,  or  is  aware  of  your  habits  and 
tastes,  he  could  turn  out  to  be  a  sharpie.  "This,"  Walsh  warns,  "is  the  era 
of  the  personalized  hard  sell  in  frauds." 

Take,  for  example,  the  fellows  who  comb  out  the  obituary  columns  and 
ship  merchandise  to  dead  people;  the  next  of  kin  —  figuring  the  deceased 
ordered  the  goods  just  before  his  death  —  accept  the  package  (which  usually 
contains  cheap  religious  objects)  and  pay  dearly.  Or  the  good  Samaritan 
who  volunteers  to  buy  the  junk  in  your  attic;  he'll  give  you  a  phony  check 
bigger  than  the  amount  of  the  "purchase,"  and  you  give  him  the  difference 
in  hard-earned  cash. 

Common  sense  and  control  of  eagerness  obviously  are  the  best  guards 
against  gyps.  But  if  you  do  get  stuck,  be  sure  to  report  the  incident.  It  may 
not  help  you  much,  but  it  might  save  your  neighbor. 

•      •  • 

Now  that  insurance  is  so  much  in  the  forefront  again  among  Legion- 
naires, an  inventory  of  what's  in  your  policies  is  in  order.  Check  these  points: 

•  Are  you  keeping  your  insurance  company  up  to  date  on  your  address? 

•  Have  you  named  the  proper  beneficiaries?  Incidentally,  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance  grimly  reminds  of  the  danger  of  "common  auto  disasters" 
in  summer  —  that  is,  simultaneous  husband-wife  deaths.  So  your  policy  also 
should  have  contingent  beneficiaries  to  cover  this  situation.  (If  your  estate 
is  big  enough  to  warrant  it,  you'll  want  a  "common  disaster"  clause  specifi- 
cally designed  to  give  your  heirs  a  tax  break;  ask  your  agent  for  details.) 

•  Review  your  total  program  in  the  light  of  new  types  of  policies  and 
benefits.  •      •  • 

Current  items  worth  noting: 

CRIME:  Latest  FBI  figures  on  crime  again  focus  attention  on  juveniles 
(arrests  of  these  types  were  up  almost  10  percent  last  year) .  The  same  cate- 
gories of  wrongdoing  continue  to  be  populated  heavily  with  youths  under 
18:  auto  theft,  larceny,  burglary.  But  it  isn't  always  the  work  of  big-city 
gangs.  In  fact,  arrests  in  smaller  cities  in  1957  climbed  almost  twice  as  fast 
percentagewise  as  in  the  cities  which  have  populations  of  more  than  25,000. 

AUTOS:  1959  models  probably  will  make  an  early  debut  to  hypo  sales, 
but  the  word  from  Detroit  is  that  you're  not  going  to  see  many  "economy" 
changes.  In  fact,  longer  wheelbases  and  sharper  rear-end  styling  are  sure 
to  be  evident.  Reason:  The  cars  were  designed  before  sales  started  to  drop 
so  badly.  Meanwhile  Detroit  is  working  on  a  longer  range,  more  prosaic 
problem:  How  to  get  rid  of  exhaust  fumes.  Best  bet  seems  to  be  a  special 
afterburner  to  consume  the  gases  before  they  get  out  of  the  exhaust  pipe. 

—  By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


Eamupto^GanHour 
in  Your  Spare  Time 

and  enjoy  doing  it! 

Just  show  these  smart  new  Christmas  Card  "Person- 
als" to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  You'll  be  amazed 
at  how  many  orders  they  give  you.  And  remember . . . 
you  make  almost  a  dollar  profit  on  every  Deluxe  box 
you  sell.  It's  considered  so  chic  to  mail  these  "Person- 
al" Christmas  Cards— the  kind  with  the  sender's  name 
printed  on  each  one.That's  why  they  sell  so  fast  and  why 
you  can  make  up  to  $6.00  an  hour  without  half  trying. 

No  House-to-House  Canvassing! 


rnr  r  Special  Portfolios 
■  If  EE  of  42  Best  Designs 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we'll  send 
you  portfoiiosof  4!^ different  samples 
— absolutely  FREE.  See  these  won- 
derful values  at  our  new  low  prices- 
exclusive  new  'Personar'C'hrist- 
mas  Cards  in  Religious.  Artistic, 
Heart  Warming  and  Business 
Styles— I'LUS  a  Catalog  from 
which  to  select  Stationery.  Gift 
Wrappiniis,  Everyday  Greetinij 
Cards,  2  Christmas  Box  Assorlj- 
ments  are  also  sent  on  ap- 
proval. We'll  also  show  you 
how  to  get  $1,000  Accident 
Insurance  as  Extra  lioniJit. 

General  Card  Co.,  Dept. 

1300  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  7 


rCENERAL  CARD  CO..  Dept.  4  S 
I   1300W.JacksonBtvd.. Chicago 7,  III. 

(Please  rush  FKEE  Portfolios  of  42  "Personal"  Christmas 
Cards,  your  Big  Color  Catalog  of  Decorations,  Gift  Wraps 

I and  simple  instructions  for  making  up  to  $6  an  hour  tak- 
ing orders.  Also  send  me  on  approval  2  Big  Assortments 

I of  Cards  I  can  sell  for  cash  right  away, 
□  Check  here  if  under  14. 


CITY  ZONK  . 


People  50  to  80 
TearOutThisAd 

.  .  .  and  mail  it  today  to  find 
out  how  you  can  still  apply 
for  a  $1,000  life  insurance  pol- 
icy to  help  take  care  of  final 
expenses  without  burdening 
your  family. 

You  handle  the  entire  trans- 
action by  mail  with  OLD 
AMERICAN  of  KANSAS 
CITY.  No  obligation.  No  one 
will  call  on  you! 

Write  today,  simply  giving 
your  name,  address  and  year  of 
birth.  Mail  to  Old  American  Ins. 
Co.,  1  West  9th,  Dept.  L757M, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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HELP  WANTED:  INQUIRE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

((iiiiliitxid  fi  oiii  />«"<■  17)  


than   the  three  points   make  out. 

The  first  reason  —  alleged  low  prestige 
of  government  jobs  —  is  probably  ima- 
ginary and  should  be  forgotten.  Nobody 
has  to  apologize  for  rendering  good  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States. 

Exposures  of  communist  infiltrations 
into  government  over  the  last  twelve 
years  account  for  much  of  the  feeling 
that  government  jobs  have  low  prestige. 
But  that  is  a  faint-hearted  feeling.  It 
pretends  that  the  public  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  loyal  service  and  dis- 
loyal service. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League 
cites  another  —  and  probably  equally 
mistaken  —  reason  for  its  belief  that  the 
prestige  of  government  work  is  low. 
Surveys  of  high  school  students  show 
that  they  place  government  jobs  low  on 
the  list  of  employment  they  want. 

This  probably  only  proves  that  high 
school  students  know  very  little  about 
government  work.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  people  think  most  government 
workers  outside  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  "clerks  and  typists"  —  an 
impression  that  limits  their  image  of 
government  job  opportunities. 

The  same  high  school  girl  who  might 
say  she  wants  to  be  a  nurse  may  rate 
"government  work"  low.  But  docs  she 
know  that  the  government  is  a  huge  em- 
ployer of  nurses,  nearly  always  needs 
more,  has  the  finest  hospitals  to  be 
found,  and  is  the  only  employer  of 
nurses  that  can  place  one  in  almost  an\ 
area  of  the  country? 

Boys  are  often  captivated  by  the  ex- 
citing prospects  of  research  into  new 
worlds  of  science,  or  the  designing  of 
new  machines  and  devices.  The  govern- 


ment offers  a  wider  variety  of  jobs  in 
more  aspects  of  research  and  design  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere.  But  what  boy 
knows  that,  when  he  says  he  wants  to  be 
a  researcher  or  an  architect,  rather  than 
a  "government  worker?" 

The  government  needs  marine  archi- 
tects, aeronautical  engineers,  medical  re- 
searchers, agricultural  researchers  and 
experimenters  and  other  specialists  ad 
iiifiiiilniu. 

The  Agriculture  Department  offers 
whole  careers  in  scientific  research  of 
benefit  to  farming,  be  it  development  of 
new  strains  of  food  plants,  how  to  make 
cows  bear  two  calves  at  a  time,  control 
of  insects  and  plant  diseases,  soil  im- 
provement, or  what  have  you. 

No  end  is  in  sight  of  the  new  explora- 
tions which  employees  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  make  into  the 
realm  of  the  atom  and  the  control  of 
its  behavior  for  peace  as  well  as  war 
uses. 

Rocketry  and  space-travel  researchers 
and  technicians  are  in  demand  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

How  about  the  little  fellow  who  said 
he  didn't  want  to  work  with  the  govern- 
ment, he  wanted  to  be  a  secret  agent  for 
the  FBI? 

Medical  research  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  paid  off  so  well  that  its  con- 
tinued growth  is  widely  supported.  These 
agencies  promise  more  and  more  oppor- 
tunities and  fine  facilities  for  all  sorts 
of  original  work  in  fighting  diseases. 

Forestry  is  a  field  many  boys  are  in- 
terested in  —  but  they  probably  don't 
think  of  it  as  "government  work."  which 
nearly  all  of  it  is. 


Let's  scratch  off  "low  prestige  of  gov- 
ernment jobs"  as  a  cause  of  recruiting 
difficulties  and  substitute  "too  little  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  variety  and  scope 
of  government  job  opportunities." 

The  second  trouble  listed  by  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  is  "anti- 
quated, rigid  personnel  policies."  This 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  third 
point:  "low  pay,  slow  advancement,  red 
tape." 

The  nub  of  all  these  troubles  is  that 
government  employment  is  strictly  con- 
trolled by  law,  which  can  be  quite  irri- 
tating as  well  as  slow  to  adapt  to  chang- 
ing times. 

"Rigid  policies,  low  pay,  slow  ad- 
vancement, red  tape"  and  other  irrita- 
tions of  doing  a  job  under  tight  legal 
control  are  often  cited  as  "unbusiness- 
like" conditions.  Congress  has  often 
been  asked  to  do  away  with  them  by  re- 
laxing the  Civil  Service  laws  which  are 
enforced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

For  instance,  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission asked  that  government  agency 
heads  be  given  much  more  personal 
freedom  to  hire  and  fire.  This  would  im- 
prove the  service  by  letting  capable  men 
use  their  administrative  talents  more 
freely,  the  Commission  said. 

But  it  was  personal  freedom  to  hire 
and  fire  that  led  to  the  awful  corruption 
of  the  last  century,  ending  in  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Garfield  by  a  dis- 
appointed job  seeker  in  1881  and  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  in  1883 
under  pressure  of  an  aroused  public  ris- 
ing above  politics. 

The  Hoover  Commission  found  good 
men  at  the  heads  of  agencies  and  wanted 
to  give  them  the  freedom  to  operate  that 
they  would  have  in  industry.  It  failed  to 
see  that  these  very  agency  heads  would 
be  the  first  to  be  pushed  aside  if  their 
offices  were  vested  with  such  freedom. 
In  nothing  flat  they'd  be  replaced  with 
others  who  would  know  how  to  use  that 
freedom  to  political  advantage. 

The  impatience  of  those  who  are  eager 
to  make  the  government  operate  like 
General  Motors  must  constantly  be 
watched  by  those  who  are  more  politi- 
cally sophisticated. 

.  Government  is  not  business.  It  lacks 
the  incentives  and  the  controls  of  the 
profit  motive.  It  has  powers,  obligations 
and  functions  that  are  alien  to  business. 

As  a  good  example,  veterans  are  fa- 
miliar with  veterans'  preference  in  gov- 
ernment jobs.  This  has  often  been  char- 
acterized as  "unbusinesslike."  But  the 
preference  for  veterans  flows  from  both 
the  need  and  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  conscript  men  to  fight  and  kill 
enemies— which  nobody  has  ever  been  so 
foolish  as  to  insist  should  have  been 
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done  by  business  methods,  and  which 
incurs  obligations  unknown  to  the  busi- 
ness world. 

What  the  Civil  Service  needs  and  de- 
serves is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
relaxation  of  legal  control.  It  needs  a 
modernization  of  many  of  its  control- 
ling laws  to  adapt  them  to  these  days,  in 
any  and  all  ways  that  would  not  invite 
political  abuse  or  misshape  the  functions 
and  obligations  of  government  service. 

Pay,  of  course,  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem  of  hiring  talented  people. 

The  Government's  top  classified  pay 
is  now  $16,000  a  year  (by  special  acts 
some  specific  jobs  draw  higher  pay.)  Of 
eighteen  classified  pay  grades,  six  have 
maximum  salaries  over  $10,000. 

One  trouble  is  that  most  top  pay 
brackets  are  open  only  to  administrators 
—  a  relic  of  days  gone  by  when  adminis- 
trative jobs  were  the  only  really  impor- 
tant ones  in  government. 

A  crackerjack  scientist  may  have  to 
be  put  behind  a  desk  doing  administra- 
tive work  in  order  to  get  the  pay  he'd 
be  worth  in  the  laboratory.  Some  special 
high  pay  brackets  have  recently  been 
opened  up  by  Congress,  under  Public 
Law  313,  to  people  whose  services  are 
worth  the  price  even  if  they  are  not  ad- 
ministrators. More  such  liberalization 
may  be  in  order.  Many  agencies  and  po- 
sitions, troubled  with  this  problem,  were 
not  affected  by  PL313. 

On-the-job  training  in  many  ways  is 
excellent  in  the  government  service,  es- 
pecially in  many  Defense  Department 
jobs  whose  training  programs  have  been 
broadened  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 
But  authority  to  give  advanced  training 
to  government  employees,  where  no  spe- 
cial law  covers  the  particular  agency  or 
job,  is  much  too  restricted  to  encourage 
the  most  able  people  to  stay  and  grow 
with  their  work. 

Where  no  special  law  permits  it, 
agencies  cannot  send  their  people  to 
outside  industry  or  institutions  to  get 
more  training.  Legislation  to  permit 
such  training  on  a  government-wide 
basis  is  now  being  sought  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  National 
Civil  Service  League.  If  carefully  written 
to  prevent  abuses,  it  would  seem  to  have 
great  merit. 

For  all  its  problems,  the  government 
service  offers  many  unique  job  advan- 
tages. When  a  government  arsenal  closed 
down  recently,  some  of  its  career  em- 
ployees were  over  60  years  old.  They 
were  able  to  move  to  another  arsenal  in 
a  different  state,  keeping  their  paygrade, 
their  seniority  and  their  retirement  sta- 
tus. Had  their  plant  closed  down  in  pri- 
vate business  they  might  have  found  no 
further  employment  —  and  could  scarce- 
ly have  preserved  their  job  status  when 
moving  to  a  new  employer. 

There  is  great  room  to  move  around 
in  the  Civil  Service,  from  one  agency  to 


another,  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  if  an  opening  can  be  found 
for  you  in  your  particular  job  status. 
And  once  you  have  career  status  you  do 
not  lose  it  by  moving,  changing  jobs 
within  the  government,  or  by  being  laid 
off.  Private  industry  does  not  match  this 
particular  quirk  of  government  work. 

Nevertheless,  a  special  congressional 
study  to  modernize  Civil  Service  would 
deserve  strong  public  support.  The  Con- 
gress itself,  working  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  is  probably  better  fitted 
to  take  on  such  a  job  than  any  short- 
term  special  citizens  commission.  There 
is  no  room  for  political  innocence  in 
such  a  task. 

This  year,  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  would  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  start  such  a  sec- 
ond look. 

In  writing  these  few  words,  this  writer 
has  not  involved  himself  in  many  other 
interesting  aspects,  and  current  problems 
of  our  federal  service. 

The  postal  service  and  its  problems 
are  worth  an  article  in  themselves. 

The  reader  who  wants  to  argue  that 
it's  all  bureaucracy  and  should  be  done 
away  with;  or  who  is  appalled  by 
Clague's  estimate  that  the  growing  cen- 
tralized government  will  take  on  a  half 
million  more  government  employees  by 
1965  if  present  trends  continue,  may 
well  have  a  point. 

But  as  Rudyard  Kipling  said,  that's 
another  story. 

Public  jobs  will  continue  to  be  numer- 
ous and  important,  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  more  people  —  and  the  public 
itself  will  deserve  to  have  good  people 
in  those  jobs. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  talks 
of  returning  many  federal  functions  to 
the  states.  This  writer  bets  it  won't  hap- 
pen. If  it  does,  then  the  states  will  need 
people  for  the  same  work  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  states  will  want  them  to  be 
good  people. 

Current  history  offers  a  remarkable 
example,  in  Morocco,  of  the  stake  mod- 
ern nations  have  in  their  government 
staffs. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  France  sud- 
denly, and  unexpectedly,  gave  Morocco 
her  freedom.  During  the  long  years  of 
French  colonialism  government  jobs  in 
Morocco  had  been  held  almost  entirely 
by  Frenchmen. 

Since  the  granting  of  her  freedom, 
Morocco's  differences  with  France  have 
developed  heated  feelings  to  the  point 
where  Moroccans  wish  every  French- 
man, even  the  third  generation  Moroc- 
can Frenchman,  would  get  out. 

But  from  Morocco's  point  of  view, 
she  is  stuck  with  a  French  civil  service. 
At  the  same  time  that  mobs  demand 
"Frenchman,  go  home"  the  Moroccan 
government  is  utterly  dependent  on  its 
French  government  workers. 
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Animosity  has  run  so  high  that  the 
civil  servants  themselves  have  frequently 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  country.  But  if 
they  do,  the  treasury,  the  agricultural 
programs,  customs,  taxes,  the  highway 
departments,  the  postal  service,  the 
health  services,  possibly  law  enforce- 
ment, and  almost  every  public  function 
would  grind  to  a  halt.  Anarchy  could 
result  in  short  order. 

Morocco  has  found  that  it  may  take  a 
generation  for  her  to  train  her  own  civil 
service.  Meanwhile  she  is  stuck  with  the 
frightful  embarrassment  of  depending 
on  unwanted  employees  who  are  them- 
selves losing  interest  in  staying. 

Andrew  Jackson's  dictum  that  any- 
body can  handle  a  government  job  went 
by  the  boards  long  ago,  even  in  Morocco. 

No  review  of  our  own  Civil  Service  on 
these  pages  should  close  without  a  look 
at  what  Civil  Service  laws  do. 

These  laws  require  examination  of 
job  seekers,  and  allow  agencies  to  hire 
only  from  the  top  three  people  on  the 
register.  Employees  can  be  fired  only 
for  cause,  charges  must  be  in  writing, 
and  a  fired  employee  may  appeal.  A 
separate  agency  —  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  —  regulates  hiring,  hears 
appeals,  examines  prospects,  recruits 
workers.  A  pay  scale,  a  promotion  sys- 
tem, performance  ratings,  vacation  and 
sick  leave  policy,  and  a  retirement  plan 
are  provided. 

About  90%  of  all  jobs  in  government 
come  under  Civil  Service.  For  special 
reasons,  some  agencies  have  their  own 
setups.  Jobs  that  should  be  political  have 
remained  so  —  chiefly  top  policy-making 
jobs  where  the  appointee  should  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  team. 

Some  jobs,  like  postmasterships,  are 
half  Civil  Service,  half  political.  They 
are  a  separate  story  in  themselves.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  wishes  they 


would  be  either  all  one  or  all  the  other 
—  preferably  non-political. 

Openings  for  government  jobs  can 
usually  be  discovered  by  asking  at  a 
local  post  office;  or,  in  cities  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  at  U.S.  Civil  Serviv:e 
Commission  offices. 

The  principle  of  veterans'  preference 
in  government  jobs  is  an  ancient  one.  In 
1944  The  American  Legion,  the  VFW 
and  the  DAV,  which  had  been  trying  for 
20  years  to  unify  the  many  veterans 
preference  laws  and  regulations,  out- 
lined a  basic  law. 

Rep.  Joe  Starnes  of  Alabama,  drafted 
the  bill;  President  Roosevelt  called  it  the 
"key  to  postwar  employment  of  service- 
men" and  hoped  industry  would  follow 
suit;  and  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of 
1944  went  through  with  broad  support. 

In  hiring,  veterans  have  5  extra  points 
added  to  their  examination  scores;  or  10. 
if  compensably  war-disabled.  In  addi- 
tion, the  compensably  disabled  go  direct- 
ly to  the  top  of  the  register  in  many  job 
classifications. 

When  an  agency  must  reduce  its  staff, 
veterans  have  preferencce  over  non-vet- 
erans in  the  same  job  status,  in  being 
kept  on  the  job. 

Veterans  have  extra  appeal  rights,  if 
fired  for  charges. 

Veterans'  widows,  the  wives  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  some  dependent 
mothers  of  deceased  veterans  also  come 
under  the  Veterans  Preference  Act.  Vet- 
erans preference  is  neatly  balanced  to 
give  war  veterans  extra  opportunity 
without  damaging  the  government  serv- 
ice by  crowding  it  with  veterans  who 
are  not  up  to  their  jobs. 

These  safeguards  are  built  in:  (1)  A 
veteran  must  pass  his  examination  with- 
out his  preference  before  he  gets  it.  (2) 
The  disabled  do  not  move  to  the  top  of 
the  register  for  jobs  which  call  for  exact- 


ing skills.  (3)  For  absolute  preference 
in  a  layoff,  a  veteran's  performance  rat- 
ing must  be  "satisfactory"  or  better.  If 
his  rating  is  less  than  '"satisfactory"  he 
has  no  preference  over  a  non-veteran 
with  a  better  rating.  (4)  Most  important 
government  jobs  are  reached  by  the  pro- 
motion avenue,  and  veterans  have  no 
preference  in  promotion. 

Abuses  are  bound  to  happen.  The 
American  Legion  Economic  Commission 
represents  several  hundred  veterans  each 
year  who  claim  that  agencies  have 
abused  their  rights  —  usually  in  firing 
them  or  in  laying  them  off. 

Last  year  the  Legion  won  about  37% 
of  543  appeals  that  it  handled.  The  vet- 
erans' job  rights  were  restored,  with 
back  pay. 

Some  of  these  cases  are  the  result  of 
flagrant  violations  of  the  law  —  but  the 
number  of  them  is  probably  not  extra- 
ordinary in  so  huge  a  structure  as  the 
U.S.  government  service. 

The  Legion  Economic  Commission 
also  represents  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents in  disputed  claims  for  com- 
pensation under  Federal  laws  providing 
such  benefits  for  government  employees. 
In  1957,  its  small  staff  won  employees' 
compensation  claims  for  individual  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  in  the 
amount  of  $789,983.36. 

Some  veterans  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  that,  when  seeking  a  government 
job,  they  can  be  put  in  the  top  three  on 
the  register  and  then  be  passed  over  time 
and  again  —  thus  nullifying  their  entire 
preference.  There  is  a  reason. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  authorizes  the 
agencies  to  say  who  shall  be  hired,  and 
the  Congress  to  say  how.  Congress  has 
never  passed  a  law  requiring  an  agency 
to  hire  a  specific  person,  feeling  that 
such  a  law  would  be  found  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  courts. 

The  "rule  of  three,"  Congress  has 
felt,  gives  the  agencies  the  choice  which 
the  Constitution  says  is  theirs.  So  there 
is  no  law  making  an  agency  hire  the  top 
one  on  the  register,  nor  making  it  in  all 
cases  hire  a  veteran  if  he  is  one  of  the 
top  three. 

Using  its  power  to  say  how  hiring  will 
be  done,  Congress  requires  that  an  agen- 
cy that  wants  to  pass  over  a  veteran  to 
pick  a  non-veteran  in  the  top  three  must 
say  why  in  writing  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  agrees 
that  the  reasons  given  are  sufficient,  then 
the  veteran  may  be  passed  over  for  the 
non-veteran  —  but  not  otherwise. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary year  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Act,  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  market 
with  jobs  for  veterans  and  non-veterans 
alike  —  if  they  have  any  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  special  skills  and  abilities. 

THE  END 
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bequests,  promotions,  litigation,  and 
those  sad  little  advertisements  starting: 
"My  wife  .  .  .  having  left  my  bed  and 
board  .  .  ." 

Your  credit  record  will  continue  as 
long  as  you  live.  If  you  move  away,  it 
will  follow  you.  Some  1 ,700  of  the  cred- 
it bureaus  are  affiliated  in  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America.  There  is  a 
constant  and  rapid  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  them.  Though  they  now 
have  more  than  100,000,000  credit  rec- 
ords in  their  files,  it  is  usually  possible 
for  a  subscribing  firm  to  obtain  in  a 
three-minute  telephone  call  the  essen- 
tial data  on  any  one  of  them. 

If  you  go  into  business  for  yourself 
and  ask  suppliers  for  credit,  you  be- 
come a  candidate  for  a  report  and  a  rat- 
ing by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  the  well-known 
mercantile  agency  which  supplies  busi- 
ness firms  credit  information  about  each 
other.  Even  if  you  don't  apply  for  credit, 
a  supplier  in  your  field  may  ask  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  for  a  report  on  you  before 
sending  a  salesman  to  solicit  your  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  other  credit  re- 
porting agencies,  half  a  dozen  in  the 
garment  industry  alone,  but  only  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  operates  so  broadly.  It  has 
142  offices  in  the  United  States  and  18 
in  Canada. 

Even  if  your  business  is  small,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  be  needing 
some  credit  and  it  will  be  helpful  for 
you  to  have  it.  A  farm  boy  named  Frank 
W.  Woolworth  started  the  great  five- 
and-dime  enterprise  with  $350  credit. 
Present-day  business  titans  like  Conrad 
Hilton,  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  and  Clinton 
Murchison  could  not  have  attained  their 
stature  without  credit  and  lots  of  it  at 
crucial  stages  of  their  careers. 

As  much  more  credit  is  likely  to  be 
involved,  a  Dun  &  Bradstreet  checkup 
is  more  searching  and  detailed  than  the 
usual  retail  credit  report  on  an  individ- 
ual. In  addition  to  your  character  and 
capacity,  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reporter 
is  interested  in  two  more  C"s  about  you 
—your  capital  and  conditions  in  the  field 
of  business  and  in  the  neighborhood 
where  you  are  starting.  In  small  business. 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  regards  your  capacity, 
or  talent,  as  more  important  than  the 
amount  of  your  capital. 

How  much  capital  do  you  need  to  go 
into  business?  It  depends  on  what  busi- 
ness. A  Dun  &  Bradstreet  analyst  once 
put  it  this  way:  "'Capital  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  enough  inventory  to 
obtain  enough  volume  to  provide  enough 
piofit  to  carry  on  the  business  success- 
fully and  maintain  a  satisfactory  finan- 
cial position."  Somebody  else  says: 
"Capital  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  for 
at  least  one  serious  blunder  in  judgment 
during  the  first  year  of  operations."  A 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  reporter  will  visit  your 
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premises  and  look  over  your  stock  and 
equipment.  He  will  ask  for  a  financial 
statement  detailed  enough  to  show  the 
worth  of  your  business. 

Besides  what  figures  you  are  willing 
to  supply  and  what  others  give  him 
about  you,  he  will  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  you— "What  kind  of  person  is 
running  the  business?"  He  will  talk  with 
you  about  your  experience  and  aspira- 
tions. He  will  ask  your  banker  and  your 
neighbors  about  you.  A  reasonable  par- 
ticipation in  community  and  church  ac- 
tivities is  considered  a  good  thing  by 
those  who  compile  both  individual  and 
business  credit  reports.  It  indicates  that 
your  fellow  citizens  think  well  of  you 
and  may  support  any  venture  that  you 
undertake.  But  the  man  who  gets  his 
name  in  the  newspapers  every  day  with 
little  or  no  reason  is  suspect  to  credit  in- 
vestigators. They  fear  he  may  be  neg- 
lecting his  business  or  his  job. 

When  Dun  &  Bradstreet  obtains 
enough  information  to  do  so,  it  will  give 
you  a  rating  in  its  files  and  publications. 
This  consists  of  a  letter  or  letters  indi- 
cating your  financial  strength  and  a 
number  appraising  your  credit.  The  top 
is  AaAl.  This  means  financial  resources 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  and  high  credit 
rating.  Whether  a  manufacturer  or  sup- 
plier grants  or  refuses  you  credit,  how- 
ever, is  up  to  him;  but,  under  normal 
circumstances,  he  will  go  along  with 
Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  was  formed  in  1933 
by  the  merger  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  and 
the  Bradstreet  Company.  The  first  was 
founded  back  in  1841  by  Lewis  Tappan, 
a  New  York  silk  merchant.  The  second 
was  started  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1853 
by  John  M.  Bradstreet,  who  was  both 
a  lawyer  and  a  dry  goods  merchant. 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  now  has  2,000  full- 
time  credit  reporters,  8,000  employees 
processing  their  reports,  and  16,000 
part-time  correspondents  on  whom  it 
can  call  for  information.  It  rates  more 
than  3,000.000  firms. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  while  a  young 
lawyer  was  an  Illinois  correspondent  for 
Tappan.  In  a  report  on  a  real  estate 
operator.  Lincoln  once  listed  the  man's 
assets  as  "a  three-legged  stool,  a  broken- 
down  desk  and  six  months  rent  due  his 
landlord"  and  concluded:  "There  is  a 
rat  hole  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
office.  Think  it  would  be  wise  to  look 
into  this  before  extending  credit." 

Other  well-known  American  figures 
have  also  worked  as  credit  correspond- 
ents. Among  them:  President  U.  S. 
Grant,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  William 
McKinley;  and  Vice  President  Thomas 
R.  Marshall.  The  late  Wendell  Willkie 
sent  the  Bradstreet  Company  reports 
from  Elwood,  Indiana.  The  perfect  cor- 
respondent was  President  Calvin  Cool- 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Subatance  That 
Relieves  Pain— Shrink*  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  tiist  time  science  lias  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  -  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  siip- 
poxifory  or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
PreiMntition  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.    'Reg.  U.  s.  l'«t.  Ofr. 
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Troubled  with  GETTING 
UP  NIGHTS,  Pains  in  BACK, 
HIPS,  LEGS,  Tiredness 

If  you  have  these  symptoms 
then  your  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  Glandular  Dysfunc- 
tion ...  a  constitutional  disease.  Medicines 
that  give  temporary  relief  will  not  reino\e 
the  cause  of  your  trouble.  Neglect  of  Gland- 
ular Dvsfunction  often  leads  to  premature 
old  age  and  sometimes  incurable  malignancy. 

The  past  few  years  men  from  over  3.000 
communities  have  been  successfully  treated 
here  at  Excelsior  Springs.  They  have  found 
soothing  relief  and  a  new  outlook  in  the 
future  of  life. 

The  Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  older 
men  by  NON-SURGICAL  methods  has  a 
NEW  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  how  Glandular 
Dvsfunction  may  be  corrected  by  proven 
NON-SURGICAL  treatments.  This  book  may 
prove  of  utmost  importance  in  your  life. 
Write  today.  No  obligation.  Excelsior 
Medical  Clinic,  Dept.  1132,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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idge's  father,  the  late  John  Calvin  Cooi- 
idge.  He  sent  reports  for  52  years  from 
Plymouth  Notch,  Vermont,  where  he 
ran  a  general  store  and  was  telephone, 
telegraph,  laundry,  and  news  agent,  as 
well  as  trustee  of  a  bank.  He  knew  abso- 
lutely everything  about  everybody  in  the 
community. 

Credit  or  "man's  confidence  in  man," 
as  Dun  &  Bradstreet  defines  it,  of  course, 
is  older  than  this  agency.  The  word 
comes  from  credere,  "to  believe"  in 
Latin.  But  it  is  older  than  Rome,  older 
than  money,  even  older  than  history. 
There  were  moneylenders  not  only  in 
the  temples  of  ancient  Israel  but  in  the 
marts  of  earlier  Babylon.  Their  clay 
records  have  been  turned  up  by  arche- 
ologists.  The  Romans  perhaps  invented 
the  mortgage  and  the  word  in  Latin  may 
be  translated  "death  pledge." 

But  for  long  centuries  credit  was  only 
for  the  mighty  and  the  privileged.  Ju- 
venal, the  satirical  Roman  poet,  once 
wisecracked  that  "a  man's  credit  is  pro- 
portional to  the  money  he  keeps  in  his 
storeroom."  Even  rulers  and  other  high- 
born people  often  had  to  pledge  tangible 
assets  to  obtain  credit.  One  historic  ex- 
ample of  this  was  demonstrated  by 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  who  pawned 
her  jewels  to  raise  money  to  outfit  the 
ships  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Since  America  was  discovered  on 
credit,  it  is  only  natural  that  Americans 
should  come  up  with  a  lot  of  devices  and 
plans  for  speeding  and  broadening  the 
use  of  credit.  The  most  important  of 
these  undoubtedly  is  installment  selling. 
As  early  as  1807  Cowperthwaite  and 
Sons  were  offering  furniture  in  New 
York  on  "deferred  payments."  About 
1850  Cyrus  McCormick  sold  reapers 
for  $35  down  and  the  balance  of  the 
$125  price  plus  6  percent  interest  due 
on  December  1.  In  1856  the  Singer 
Company  began  to  sell  sewing  machines 
under  what  it  called  the  "hire-purchase" 
plan  and  popularized  the  idea  through- 
out the  world.  In  England  it  still  is 
known  as  hire-purchase.  Automobiles 
began  to  be  sold  the  same  way  about 
1910,  and  more  than  half  the  cars  now 
on  the  highway  were  sold  this  way,  some 
of  them  more  than  once.  Electric  appli- 
ances, television  sets,  college  tuition,  air- 
plane trips  to  Europe,  even  dental  bills 
in  some  cities,  can  now  be  paid  for  on 
the  installment  plan. 

The  British  invented  the  printed  bank 
check;  but  J.  C.  Fargo,  then  president 
of  the  American  Express  Company,  is 
credited  with  devising  the  traveler's 
check  in  1891  after  having  difficulty 
using  letters  of  credit  on  a  trip  to 
Europe.  The  cost  of  these  was  increased 
recently  from  75^  to  $1  for  checks  hav- 
ing a  face  value  of  $100.  Traveler's 
checks  come  in  $10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100 
denomination,  and  if  they  are  lost  or 
stolen,  you  can  obtain  a  full  refund. 


Now,  it  is  rumored,  American  Express 
is  planning  to  issue  a  credit  card. 

Under  a  new  revolving  credit  plan, 
copied  from  department  stores,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas  and  a  few  other 
banks  now  allow  certain  customers,  who 
make  deposits  regularly  and  have  good 
credit  standings,  to  write  checks  without 
having  money  in  their  accounts.  Thus 
these  customers  borrow  money  as  they 
need  it  without  even  going  to  the  bank. 

Although  not  everybody  seems  to  real- 
ize it,  banks  like  to  make  loans.  It  is 
their  business.  Huge  institutions  like  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  have 
large  and  active  personal  loan  depart- 
ments. As  long  as  your  credit  is  good, 
banks  don't  worry  too  much  about  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  the  money  you 
are  borrowing. 

The  credit  union  idea,  in  which  mem- 
bers of  a  group  lend  their  funds  at  in- 
terest to  other  members,  originated 
abroad  but  has  flowered  in  the  United 
States  as  nowhere  else.  The  late  Edward 
Filene,  Boston  merchant,  brought  back 
the  idea  from  India  in  1907  and  encour- 
aged his  employees  to  form  one.  It  has 
since  loaned  more  than  $5,000,000  and 
is  the  prototype  of  thousands  of  other 
credit  unions  throughout  the  country. 
These  are  associated  in  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  with  headquarters 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  If  you  are  eli- 
gible to  borrow  through  a  credit  union, 
you  may  find  the  terms  more  favorable 
than  elsewhere. 

Charga-Plates,  first  used  at  Filene's 
in  Boston,  are  now  honored  by  some  700 
stores  and  carried  by  more  than  25,000,- 
000  shoppers.  The  Charga-Plates  of 
Gimbels  (New  York),  Hecht  Co. 
(Washington),  Jordan  Marsh  (Boston), 
and  several  other  big  stores  may  be  used 
to  rent  automobiles  from  the  Avis  Rent- 
a-Car  System.  The  rental  will  be  billed 
as  if  you  bought  a  hat. 

Credit  cards,  already  mentioned,  also 
are  an  American  innovation.  The  Diners' 
Club  was  born  in  1950  when  the  late 
Frank  McNamara,  president  of  the 
Hamilton  Commercial  Credit  Corp.. 
dined  at  a  small  New  York  cafe  and 
found  that  he  was  without  his  wallet. 
His  wife  had  to  go  home  for  some 
money.  Next  day  he  and  his  lawyer  and 
associate,  Ralph  E.  Schneider,  worked 
out  the  Diners'  Club  idea.  Members 
would  be  charged  $5  a  year  for  their 
cards,  and  participating  restaurants  and 
hotels  would  be  charged  a  7  percent 
commission  on  the  business  coming  to 
them  through  the  club.  For  this  the  club 
guarantees  its  members'  bills,  keeps  the 
records,  and  sends  them  a  single  state- 
ment each  month. 

Its  success  has  inspired  the  birth  of 
other  clubs  and  also  spurred  the  hotel 
men  to  launch  their  Universal  Travel- 


card  in  1956.  Bills  and  checks  of  users 
of  this  card  also  are  guaranteed  but,  as 
the  hotels  own  the  card,  they  pay  nobody 
a  commission.  With  profits  of  many  es- 
tablishments less  than  this  margin,  they 
naturally  prefer  this  card  to  others.  Each 
hotel  sends  its  own  bills  to  users  of  the 
Universal  Travelcard. 

But  with  credit  so  convenient,  and  so 
important  in  keeping  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce turning,  many  persons  still  don't 
use  it.  Why?  There  is  the  objection  that 
credit  costs  money.  This  is  true.  There 
are  very  few  deadbeats  among  us,  but 
the  keeping  of  records  and  the  mailing 
of  statements,  despite  automation,  is  a 
chore.  But  if  you  buy  at  a  store  which 
offers  charge  accounts,  you  usually  are 
paying  your  share  of  the  expense 
whether  you  have  one  or  not;  and,  while 
it  shouldn't  be  true,  some  stores  make 
adjustments  and  settle  complaints  more 
readily  on  unsatisfactory  goods  that  have 
been  charged  than  on  those  for  which 
cash  has  been  paid. 

Interest  on  either  personal  or  business 
indebtedness  is  deductible  from  income 
taxes.  If  you  buy  a  home,  both  your 
taxes  and  your  interest  can  be  subtracted. 
The  arguments  for  using  your  money 
this  way  rather  than  just  paying  it  out 
in  rent,  for  which  nothing  can  be  de- 
ducted, are  well  known. 

Another  objection  is  the  feeling  that 
using  credit  is  somehow  wicked  and 
shameful,  that  in  Shakespeare's  words 
you  should  "neither  a  borrower  nor  a 
lender  be."  It  is  true  that  credit  is  a 
temptation  to  extravagance  for  some 
people.  By  abusing  your  credit,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ruin  in  a  few  months  a  favorable 
standing  that  has  been  built  up  by  years 
of  prudence. 

To  preserve  a  good  standing,  credit 
men  offer  three  simple  rules: 

1.  Hold  your  credit  purchases  to  the 
portion  of  your  income  that  you  can  lay 
out  this  way  and  still  leave  some  mar- 
gin for  emergencies.  Some  say  you 
should  not  normally  carry  a  debt  greater 
than  20  percent  of  your  annual  income. 

2.  Pay  your  bills  when  they  are  due. 
Everybody  will  love  you  for  this. 

3.  If  you  are  unable  to  pay  when  due, 
get  in  touch  with  your  creditors  and  ex- 
plain why  you  can't.  Even  if  your  rea- 
sons aren't  very  good,  the  chances  are 
they  will  allow  you  more  time  and  help 
you  work  out  some  method  of  payment. 
Remember,  they  want  neither  your  ill 
will  nor  their  goods  back. 

In  some  respects  credit  is  like  gun- 
powder, alcohol,  and  electricity.  Used 
wrongly  or  excessively,  it  can  cause  you 
grief  and  trouble.  Used  properly  and  in 
moderation,  it  will  save  you  time  and 
work,  give  you  pleasure,  dress  you  bet- 
ter, make  you  and  your  home  more  at- 
tractive, help  you  to  achieve  ambitions 
of  many  kinds.  Perhaps  in  an  emergency, 
it  may  literally  save  your  life,    the  end 
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ting  the  moon.  I've  also  read  that  the 
Russians  want  to  hit  the  moon  with 
an  atomic  warhead  so  the  earth  can 
see  it.  I'm  opposed  to  such  bombard- 
ment by  any  nation  on  earth.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Great  Being  placed  tlie 
planets  into  their  orbits  for  a  reason. 
Why  should  man  try  to  disrupt  them? 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing 
carthmen  exploring  other  planets  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  colonization.  This 
was  done  by  Europeans  in  the  Ameri- 
cas in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
They  pushed  the  natives  into  reserva- 
tions or  death.  I  believe  we  earthlings 
have  enough  to  take  care  of  right  here 
on  earth. 

John  Ginnattassio 

Springfield,  Mass. 

GOOD  EXAMPLE 

Sir:  I  have  bought  and  given  away  six 
copies  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  book, 
Masters  of  Deceit.  If  everybody  could 
read  this  book,  commies  would  disap- 
pear in  the  U.S.  The  next  best  thing 
is  our  magazine.  Let's  get  members,  of 
course,  but  let's  also  get  outside  sub- 
scribers. Carry  on! 

J.  J.  Thoniason 
Men/phis,  Teiin. 

WON  A  WIFE  AND  RING 

Sir:  Your  May  article  "So  You  ^Vant 
To  Win  a  Contest!"  mentioned  a  man 


who  won  a  diamond  ring  and  a  wife 
with  an  entry  about  his  "dream  sweet- 
heart." Though  not  named  in  your  ac- 
count, I'm  tile  lucky  double  winner 
\\  ho  related  that  happy  incident  to  the 
author,  Guin  Hall,  when  she  covered 
the  Philadelphia  contest  convention 
last  year.  For  interested  readers,  here 
is  my  Nvinning  entry,  which  was  a 
poem  based  on  an  acrostic  of  the  word 
"sweetheart": 

She  must  be  char/iiirig  and  petite, 
With  manner  innocent  and  sweet. 
Eyes  of  blue  and  hair  of  gold, 
Enjoyable  to  have  and  hold  — 
Thafs  the  girl  I  ivant  to  meet! 

Her  heart  shoidd  be  as  pure  as  snoiv, 
Enlivened  by  a  tender  glow, 
Ardent  as  the  breath  of  Spring  — 
Really  worth  a  diamond  ring  — 
That's  the  girl  I  long  to  know! 

Allen  Glasser 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


LESSONS  IN  BOOKS 

Sir:  W'c  w  ould  like  to  see  something 
done  about  American  comic  books. 
These  magazines  are  teaching  the  arts 
of  crime  to  our  children  in  a  manner 
which  makes  crime  almost  like  a  re- 
ligion. These  comics  show  the  various 
\va\s  to  burglarize  homes,  to  make 
zip  guns  and  brass  knuckles  and  other 
weapons  which  are  illegal  to  possess 
in  all  States.  They  play  up  gang  leaders 
as  heroes.  WHAT  THE  HELL  IS 
A\'RONG  WITH  AMERICANS  TO- 
DAY? I  apologize  for  spewing  off,  but 
it  is  a  mess! 

Name  Withheld 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 


Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  poiicy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  ivithheld  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


"Quit  worrying  about  where  you  went  wrong  and  hold  on!' 

AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


EVERY  DAY  IS  DOLLAR  DAY 

With  Cardinal's  New  L 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  $ 


$1  Sellers  Make  Extra  Money  Easily 

Show  frii'nds  how  nuich  Jl  buys  in  fine 


ALL  RETAIL  $| 
FOR  ONLY  I 

21-Caiil 

Ctirjslmas  t 
All  Occasion 
ASSORTMENTS 

NoveThlFTS 


:5now  ini'nas  now  nuicn      nuys  in  fine  i— ■      Fanrw  ^^ 
new  Cardinal  Card  Assortmenta& Gifts.  ,T.V,ni,cov 
You'll  make  extra  dollars  for  yourself  I      STATIONERY  I 
selling  more  at  the  maj-ic  $1  price.  i.'x-  '  \\— - '  ^  .:~^ 
c^M.s/ifC  ChristmaB  boxes  of  21  and  30  cards  for 
SI.  Big  line  in  all  price  ranges. ExctusiveName- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards.  Keep  up  to  60c  on 
the  dollar  as  prolit ,  plus  Cash  Bonus.  Make  up 
to  20c  extra  per  box  onMoney-Back  Guaranteel 

See  Samples  At  No  Cost! 

No  experience  needed.  Mail  coupon  for  sample 
outfit  on  approval  and  Personalized  Samples 
r'ree.  $1  "Sweet  Tooth"  Salt  &  Pepper  Set 
FREE  with  first  regular  order.   Act  NOW! 

i  CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN.  Dept.  59-P 
■  1400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14.  Ohio  /  cbuii 

I  / COUPON- 1 

l»*«E  —   START 

•  ADDRESS   \!ARHIIi6y 

I 

I  CITY  &  STATE  


Smoke  for  Relief 


ASTHMA- HA/FEVER 


try  them  FREE 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  and  the  dis- 
comforts of  excessive  secretions  in  the 
nosal  passoges  associoted  with  Hay 
Fever  have,  for  over  60  years,  found 
quick ,  temporary  relief  by  smok ing 
PAGE'S  INHALERS.  Pleas- 
ant, inexpensive. 


For  free  samples,  write 

Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 
835A  Cherry  St., Grand  Rapids  6, Michigan^ 

SEND    FOR    FREE  SAMPLES 


BRITISH  ENFIELD 

HIP^^  t  SOFTNOSE  AMMO 


Vy*'  DEPOSIT! 

HUNTING  SEASON  SPECIAL  ADVANCE  SALE! 


The  perfect  tiunting  ritle,  t^st,  super  accurate,  smoolh 
lO-'^hot  bolt  action,  Hot  .303  Caliber  ammo  made  by  all 
major  U.S.  firms.  This  is  famous  No.  1  Mk.  3  Enfield 
,303  Cal,  with  superb  hardwood  stock.  Bores  are  beau- 
tiful. Vi/eighs  just  8V2  lbs.  Each  gun  has  British  proof- 
house  and  Royai  ordnance  marks.  A  fabulous  buy.  SAVE 
ON  AMMO:  .303  target.  100  rds.  57.50.  Softnose  hunting 
ammo,  40  fds.,  $5.90.  .303  ENFIELD  RIFLE  as  de- 
scribed just  $13.95. 

FREE  TRIAL  ORDER:  Send  $5  deposit,  balance  C.O.D. 
Shipped  F.O.B.  Los  Angeles.  Test  fire,  return  in  10  days 
for  full  refund  if  not  perfecl  in  every  way.  Calif,  resid. 
add  4%  state  tax. 


THE  ELLNER  COMPANY 


Dept.  29 

1206  Maple  Avenue 
I  LosAngeleslS, Calif- 11 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


P  Pump  has  1,001  uses.  Stainless 
Won't  rust  or  cloE!  Use  1/6  HP 
or  or  larKer.  . .  3  :,  HP  for  up  to  .30110 
I;  4.50  f;PH  80'  hiKh:  or  ISOO  GPH 
n    25'   well.     1  '    Inlut:    ^j"  outlet. 

Couplins  included  free  $7.95 

'  Duty  B.ill-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
t:PH.  1  1  :i  '  Inlet:  l  "  out  let  -  $12.95 
:iid  if  c.ish  wltii  order.  Ivioney  BacU 

i>  LABAWCO  p'uMp'rBe'lle  Me'aii.  N.l. 

EBODDinHii 

BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  THROW  AWAY 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  tliat  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  the  man- 
ner you  desire.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Excelsior  Hernia  Clinic,  Dept.  7205,  Excelsior  Spgs.,  Mo. 
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"HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  UNCLE  SAM!" 

( i,(nitiniu'il  lio)n  Inline  ly}  


the  significance  of  the  Fourth,  and  you're 
hkely  to  hear  Hberal  quotations  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

After  the  awards  are  distributed,  the 
main  street  is  roped  off  for  a  series  of 
juvenile  contests.  These  include  a  pie- 
eating  contest  in  which  some  of  the  en- 
thusiastic town  dogs  try  to  compete  and 
have  to  be  restrained  from  joining  the 
gulping  youngsters  who  are  smeared 
from  chin  to  hairline  with  the  juice  of 
luscious  Vermont  blueberries. 

Following  the  competitions  of  the 
younger  generation,  teams  of  nearby 
volunteer  fire  departments  engage  in  a 
spirited  game  of  a  special  kind  of  volley 
ball.  High-pressure  streams  of  water 
from  fire  hoses  provide  the  motive 
power  to  shoot  the  ball  back  and  forth 
across  a  stripe  painted  on  the  road.  The 
competing  teams,  as  well  as  unwary 
spectators  standing  too  close,  get  a 
thorough  soaking. 

Because  everybody  is  feeling  a  bit 
bushed  by  this  time,  a  temporary  lull  en- 
sues, and  one  repairs  to  Jerry's  tavern 


for  repairs.  Things  are  still  going  strong! 

In  the  afternoon  the  scene  shifts  to 
a  baseball  diamond,  where  rival  teams 
bitterly  whack  away  at  the  horsehide 
sphere.  After  the  37-36  game  is  over, 
the  town  partakes  of  a  short  siesta,  ex- 
cept for  the  hardy  rakehells  who  again 
repair  to  the  inn. 

The  grand  finale  of  this  strenuous 
program  is  an  impressive  display  of  fire- 
works that  rivals  that  of  many  large 
cities.  The  happy  dogs  of  Readsboro 
bark  in  ecstacy,  the  kids  scream  at  the 
bombs  bursting  in  air,  and  the  crowd 
gasps  in  admiration  at  the  spectacular 
pyrotechnic  display. 

Meanwhile  all  hands  gorge  on  hot 
dogs,  hamburgers,  and  scalding  coffee 
dispensed  from  booths  operated  by  the 
fire  department.  The  proceeds  will  help 
defray  the  cost  of  next  year's  parade  and 
buy  new  equipment  for  the  department. 

Goodness  knows  how  the  townfolk 
and  visitors  survive  this  practically  sleep- 
less 30-hour  program,  but  do  it  they  do. 
And  you  see  the  Readsboro  residents 


hard  at  work  on  the  morning  of  the  5th! 

This  then  is  how  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  observed  in  Readsboro,  Vermont,  and 
in  hundreds  of  communities  all  over 
America.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  the  hard  core  of  Ameri- 
ca's people  forgetting  the  significance  of 
the  day.  They  celebrate  in  a  big  way,  and 
they  know  wliat  they  are  commemorat- 
ing. Last  year,  for  example,  the  most 
touching  and  heart-warming  part  of  the 
parade,  which  brought  prolonged  cheers 
and  applause  from  the  crowd,  was  the 
float  that  won  second  prize. 

It  was  set  on  a  flat-bed  truck,  gaily 
decorated  with  bunting.  On  it  was  a  long 
table  decorated  for  a  children's  birth- 
day party.  A  dozen  or  so  tots,  wearing 
party  hats  and  waving  tiny  flags,  were 
toasting  a  six-year-old  who  was  arrayed 
in  an  Uncle  Same  costume  and  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  honor  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  A  banner  above  his  head 
proclaimed: 

"HAPPY    BIRTHDAY,  UNCLE 

SAM!"  THE  END 


BRIEFLY 

About 

BOOKS 

((.oiitinited  from  page  S) 


The  Man  Who  Presumed,  by  B>  r(ni  Far- 
v\  ell.  HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  $5.00.  A  fascinating 
sCor>  of  the  noted  explorer  Stanlc\',  \\  lio 
made  famous  the  phrase:  "Dr.  Li\  ingston, 
I  presume?"  However,  Stanle>'s  meeting 
\\  itli  the  missionar\-  w  as  onl\  fine  facet  in 
a  hus\-  life. 

•  •  • 

The  Boys'  Entertaininent  Book,  by  Bob 
Smith.  T.  s.  DENisoN  &  CO.,  13.95.  A  collec- 
tion of  skits  and  stunts,  songs,  games,  and 
stories  to  keep  plaj'ers  and  spectators  in- 
terested. The  author  is  a  Legionnaire  who 
has  worked  closel\-  with  Bo)-  Scouts,  and 
the  book  is  tlie  result  of  practical  expe- 
rience. 

•  •  • 

Rehabilitation  a  Community  Challenge,  by 
W.  Scott  Allan,  john  wiley  &  sons,  $5.75. 
Stressing  the  need  for  teamwork  at  the 
local  level,  this  book  tells  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  community  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  handicapped  and  disabled. 

•  •  • 

All  About  Men,  by  Joseph  H.  Peck,  M.D., 
PRENTicE-H.\u.,  $3.50.  An  entertaining  book 
by  a  doctor  w  iio  tells  w  hat  30  >  cars  of 


practice  has  taught  him  about  tlie  male 
race. 

•  •  • 

A  Manual  of  Courts-Martial  Practice  and 
Appeal,  l)y  Bcniamin  Feld.  oceana  plblica- 
TioNs,  S5.00.  The  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  iMilitary  Appeals  sets  forth  every- 
thing \()u  arc  likely  to  want  to  know- 
about  this  important  subject. 

•  •  • 

Life  at  My  Fingertips,  by  Robert  J.  Smitii- 
das.  DouisEEDAV,  S4.00.  The  author  suffered 
spinal  meningitis  w  hen  a  child  and  became 
deaf  and  blind.  The  book  tells  how  he  rose 
abo\  c  his  handicaps  to  become  the  second 
deaf-l)lind  person  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege. He  now  leads  a  full  and  interesting 
life  and  lectures  extensively. 

•  •  • 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Cooking,  b\-  Rae 
Getting  and  Mabel  Otis  Robison.  r.  s. 
DENISON  CO.,  ii4.95.  Contains  not  onl>- 
hundreds  of  appetizing  recipes,  but  a  w  ealth 
of  general  information  to  help  you  enjoj' 
open  air  living. 

•  •  • 

The  Steadfast  Man,  b>  Paul  Gallico.  dol- 
BLEUAv,  $3.95.  The  story  of  one  of  histor\  's 
greatest  missionaries,  St.  Patrick.  To  \\  rite 
it,  Paul  Gallico  spent  months  in  Ireland, 
steeping  himself  in  the  writings  and  lore 
of  the  Saint. 

•  •  • 

Stubs,  the  Seating  Plan  Guide.  Published 
by  Lenore  Tobin,  246  \V.  44th  St.,  New- 
York  City  36.  SI. 00.  For  theatergoers  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  large  cities.  It  shows  where  your 
tickets  are  going  to  place  you,  not  only  in 
theaters,  but  in  sports  stadia,  etc. 

•  •  • 

The  Labor  Policy  of  the  Free  Society,  by 


S.vh  ester  Petro.  uon  press,  $5.00.  A  dis- 
cussion of  ideas,  law  s,  and  practices  w  hich 
iia\  e  prov  ed  detrimental  to  tratle  unionism. 

•  •  * 

Army  Social  Customs,  b>-  Fster  W  ier.  mili- 
tary SER\ ICE  PL-Bi.isHiN(,  CO.,  $3.00.  The 
ABC's  of  Army  social  life,  customs,  cour- 
tesies, and  ceremonies. 

•  •  • 

Scientists'  Choice  and  Using  Your  Camera 
in  Science.  This  is  a  two-part  deal  pub- 
lished by  BASIC  BOOKS,  INC.,  at  $4.95.  Scien- 
tists' Choice  is  a  portfolio  of  photographs 
of  scientific  subjects.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  booklet  w  hich  tells  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher how  to  take  such  pictures. 

•  •  • 

Briefliand,  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Freeman, 
AlcGill,  ^  erian.  allied  plbi.ishers.  A  text- 
book whicii  teaches  a  new-  kind  of  abbre- 
viated longhand,  using  onl\-  tlie  26  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  $2.75  for  a  basic  30-lesson 
course. 

•  •  • 

Bardiston— 177.5,  l)y  Franklin  Blackstone. 

CHRISrOPHEK     PCBLISHINC     HOLSE,     $4.75.  A 

stt)r>-  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
people  who  fought  in  it  for  personal  liberty 
and  freedom. 

•  •  • 

The  Battle  of  Coupens,  l)y  Keiinetii  Rob- 
erts. Doubleday  &  Co.,  $3.50.  The  last  his- 
torical w  ork  b>-  this  great  w  ritcr,  this  slim 
\  olume  tells  of  the  fight  betw  een  the  British 
Tarleton  and  tougii  backwoodsmen  led  by 
Daniel  Morgan. 

//  yoit  wish  to  onit'r  any  of  these  books, 
send  check  or  money  order  made  out  to 
Ai)icricaii  Leiiio7i  Book  Service.  Address: 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Iv- 
dianapolis  6,  hid.  Books  n-ill  be  sent  post- 
paid. 
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FINANCIAL  SECURITY  THE  EASY  WAY 


(Coiiliiiiitil  from  2J) 


that  must  be  invested  in  order  to  bring 
a  return  sufficient  to  do  you  some  good, 
consider  that  the  $108.50  a  month  that 
you  will  draw  from  Social  Security  rep- 
resents capital  of  $26,040  invested  at  5 
percent. 

In  these  days  of  inflation  it  is  impera- 
tive to  own  property  as  a  hedge  against 
the  declining  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  This  property,  of  course,  may 
take  many  forms.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  stocks,  which  are  a 
convenient  hedge  against  inflation.  They 
give  their  owners  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  sell  them  instantly  if  they 
need  cash.  Real  estate  is,  of  course,  a 
prime  inflation  hedge,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways capable  of  being  sold  as  quickly 
as  stocks  and  it  may  not  produce  as 
much  income  as  do  stocks. 

Bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
help  you  to  fight  inflation  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  bondholder  is  not  a  part 
owner  of  the  business  as  the  stockholder 
is  part  owner  of  the  business  in  which 
he  has  bought  stock.  The  bond  owner  is, 
instead,  a  creditor— that  is,  the  organi- 
zation whose  bonds  he  holds  owes  him 
a  specific  amount  of  money. 

Really  high-quality  bonds  are  more 
stable  in  price  than  common  stocks. 
Bond  yields  normally  average  lower 
than  common-stock  yields.  Since  bond 
interest  is  a  prior  claim  on  the  earnings 
of  a  corporation  and  must  be  paid  be- 
fore dividends  can  be  declared,  bonds 
afford  superior  protection.  If  you  want 
maximum  safety  and  stability,  your  in- 
vestment portfolio  should  contain  liberal 
representation  in  bonds.  However,  there 
are  good  bonds  and  bad  bonds— don't 
think  that  it  is  necessarily  safe  to  pur- 
chase any  bond  just  because  it  is  called 
a  bond. 

The  disadvantage  of  having  all  your 
capital  in  bonds  is  that  at  maturity  the 
bonds  will  pay  the  owner  only  the  speci- 
fied number  of  dollars  named  in  the 
contract.  This  is  fine  if  the  bonds  mature 
during  a  cycle  of  deflation,  but  if  there 
has  been  inflation  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  has  declined  by  the  time 
the  bonds  mature,  the  dollars  you  re- 
ceive will  not  buy  as  much  as  when  the 
original  investment  was  made. 

The  best  procedure  for  a  person  who 
is  going  to  invest  money  is  to  put  to- 
gether a  well-balanced  investment  port- 
folio—that is,  to  put  your  money  into 
both  common  stocks  and  bonds  of  high 
quality. 

Recently  millions  of  America's  mid- 
dle-income families  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  sound  stock  investments  repre- 
sent actual  participation  in  the  national 
economy.  Two-thirds  of  the  8,630,000 
individuals  who  own  common  stocks  to- 
day earn  less  than  $7,500  a  year,  and 


well  over  100,000,000  others  are  indi- 
rect stockholders  through  insurance, 
pension  plans,  and  savings  programs. 

If  you  are  among  those  Americans 
who  do  not  own  at  least  a  few  shares  of 
stock,  you  are  forfeiting  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  our  capitalistic  society. 

The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  buy 
securities  successfully  is  to  jump  in  and 
actually  do  the  job— to  learn  by  experi- 
ence. There  is  no  substitute  for  this 
method.  Even  a  formal  education  in  the 
art  of  managing  a  portfolio  of  securi- 
ties does  not  compare  with  what  you  can 
learn  if  you  are  an  active  participant 
in  business  aft'airs. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  call  on 
a  good,  reputable  broker  for  professional 
advice.  The  reputable  broker  can  be 
recognized  by  his  standing  with  your 
Better  Business  Bureau,  or  his  name  can 
be  found  under  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change heading  in  classified  telephone 
directories.  Or  you  can  also  ask  your 
bank. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  inflation 
and  its  accompanying  decrease  in  the 
actual  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  the 
financial  picture  is  not  all  black.  Good- 
quality  bonds,  for  instance,  are  now  sell- 
ing at  a  price  which  will  bring  the  in- 
vestor a  3'/i-  to  4-percent  return.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  bond  yields  averaged 
around  2%  percent.  The  prices  of  many 
stocks  have  been  brought  down  by  a 
number  of  considerations;  they  are,  con- 
sequently, available  at  a  price  which 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  earn  more 
than  you  would  have  been  able  to  earn 
had  you  bought  them  when  they  were 
at  their  top  price. 


You  may  be  reluctant  to  buy  stocks 
yourself,  but  there  is  no  need  to  be.  Buy 
your  stocks  outright.  Have  the  certifi- 
cates transferred  to  your  name  and  ex- 
perience the  thrill  of  receiving  periodic 
dividend  checks  in  the  mail.  By  becom- 
ing a  stockholder  of  record— with  your 
name  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  one  of  its  part  owners— you  will 
also  get  the  statements  of  the  company's 
financial  condition  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  quarterly,  semiannually,  or  an- 
nually. In  addition  to  that,  you  will  get 
other  company  financial  information 
telling  you  of  the  firm's  progress,  its 
problems,  its  plans,  its  projects,  its  ob- 
jectives. 

If  you  leave  your  stock  with  a  broker, 
the  stock  certificate  will  remain  in  so- 
called  '"Street  Names."  Dividends  will 
then  go  to  the  broker  who  will  credit 
your  account.  However,  the  corporation 
itself  will  not  know  that  you  are  a  stock- 
holder and  you  will  not  be  sent  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  corporation  and 
the  other  significant  information  which 
the  holders  of  the  business  receive.  In 
these  days  of  enlightened  corporate  man- 
agement, stockholders  receive  a  large 
amount  of  information  from  the  com- 
panies they  own. 

In  addition,  many  companies  and 
member  firms  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  make  available  literature  tell- 
ing how  to  open  an  account,  how  to  read 
a  stockholders'  report,  etc.  You  can  learn 
a  lot  by  studying  the  facts  and  figures 
in  this  material. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  dividends  by 
American  corporations  last  year  ex- 
ceeded $12,000,000,000.  If  you  are  not 
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sharing  in  this  flow  of  cash  to  stock- 
holders, you  have  yourself  to  blame 
even  though  faulty  education  may  be 
partially  responsible  for  your  plight. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  the 
total  dividend  payments  by  American 
industry  are  relatively  stable.  Addition- 
ally, there  has  been  a  pronounced  long- 
term  growth  in  these  total  payments.  In 
1939  they  were  slightly  under  $4,000,- 
000,000;  this  year  payments  will  be  at 
least  three  times  the  1939  aggregate. 
Clearly,  the  owners  of  well-diversified 
portfolios  —  portfolios  representative  of 
leading  American  industries  —  have  en- 
joyed expanded  dividend  income  to  help 
them  meet  rising  living  costs. 

The  communists  revile  Wall  Street 
because  it  is  a  free,  open,  and  competi- 
tive market  place.  They  fear  and  detest 
any  institution  which  symbolizes  oppor- 
tunities, risks,  profits,  and  freedom  of 
individual  action.  Don't  fall  for  this 
phony  propaganda.  From  time  to  time 
newspaper  headlines  feature  stock  swin- 
dles, fortunes  lost,  dishonest  brokers 
caught,  but  these  deviations  do  not  make 
Wall  Street  evil  any  more  than  a  few 
juvenile  delinquents  make  a  neighbor- 
hood evil. 

As  you  make  your  retirement  plans, 
you  should  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
advantages  of  the  world's  greatest  capi- 
tal market— the  heart  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
retired  citizens  are  supplementing  Social 
Security  and  other  sources  of  fixed  in- 
come with  dividends  and  interest  from 
stocks  and  bonds.  You  have,  or  will 
have,  worked  all  your  life  for  money— 
now  you  must  learn  to  make  money 
work  for  you. 

The  earlier  you  start  putting  aside  a 


retirement  reserve  the  better.  And  keep 
it  a  RESERVE  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Do  not  gamble  with  it;  do  not  try 
to  double  your  savings  in  some  new  or 
doubtful  venture  just  because  your  sav- 
ings are  limited.  Be  content  with  the 
going  market  rate  of  return.  Beware  of 
securities  or  propositions  which  promise 
far  more  than  the  prevailing  returns. 
You  can  easily  learn  from  your  broker, 
banker,  or  financial  page  precisely  what 
the  prevailing  rates  are. 

Saving  and  investing  go  hand  in  hand. 
If  you  do  not  save,  you  will  have  noth- 
ing to  invest.  There  is  a  shortage  of  capi- 
tal in  the  world  today  because  people 
have  spent  beyond  their  incomes. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  shortage 
of  capital,  big  corporations  (such  as 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph)  en- 
joying high  credit  and  investment  rating 
have  on  occasion  had  to  pay  almost  5 
percent  in  order  to  market  their  bonds. 
Current  money  markets  create  an  op- 
portunity for  today's  bond  buyer.  How- 
ever, the  present  is  always  the  time  to 
start  saving,  if  you  have  not  already  de- 
veloped the  virtue. 

One  practical  investment  program  de- 
veloped for  average-income  families  who 
want  to  buy  stocks  on  a  periodic  basis 
is  the  Monthly  Investment  Plan.  This 
plan  enables  you  to  invest  as  little  as 
$40  a  month,  or  even  $40  a  quarter,  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  Out  of  current  in- 
come you  can  buy  shares  of  any  of  the 
great  businesses  whose  securities  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
—  oils,  rails,  automotives,  aircrafts, 
chemicals,  many  others. 

Should  you  be  able  to  save,  say,  only 
$40  a  month,  you  will  have  accumu- 
lated $9,600  in  20  years,  not  including 


interest  or  dividends  which  may  have 
accrued  meanwhile.  Money  will  double 
itself  in  15  years  at  5  percent  compound 
interest.  It  will  double  in  12  years  at  6 
percent,  but  it  will  require  18  years  to 
double  at  4  percent.  You  can  see  the  im- 
portance of  interest  rates  (or  dividends) 
and  the  desirability  of  getting  your 
money  working  for  you. 

Because  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
been  declining,  on  and  off,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  and  because  gov- 
ernmental spending  is  difficult  to  control 
and  probably  will  increase,  it  would 
seem  to  be  prudent  to  lodge  a  sizable 
portion  of  savings  in  high-grade,  income- 
producing  common  stocks.  To  depend 
solely  on  bonds  or  savings  banks  is  to 
expose  your  hard-earned  money  to  the 
dangers  of  inflation. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  have  the  time  or 
opportunity  to  save  much  between  now 
and  retirement  date.  For  this  reason  you 
may  scofi"  at  the  whole  idea  of  saving 
and  decide  to  take  your  chances  on  get- 
ting by  on  a  small  pension  or  Social 
Security.  Look  at  it  this  way:  $20,000 
invested  at  5  percent  will  give  you  an 
income  equal  to  working  three  months 
each  year  at  $2  per  hour.  You  may  not 
think  so  now,  but  when  the  weight  of 
years  has  left  its  mark  you  will  be 
mighty  glad  to  spend  that  time  fishing, 
reading  the  financial  pages,  or  watching 
TV— and  restricting  your  physical  labors 
to  such  activities  as  cashing  coupons 
and  dividend  checks. 

"Money  is  of  a  prolific,  generating  na- 
ture. Money  can  beget  money,  and  its 
offspring  can  beget  more."  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  those  wise  words  to  a 
friend,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  knew 
quite  a  bit  about  money.  the  end 


Products 
Parade 

(Coiitiniieil  fro///  piv^e  S) 

New  Britain,  Conn.  Called  a  Swirlaw  a>',  it 
is  a  flexible  ball-joiiu  saiuler  which  keeps 
a  saiuling  disc  flat  on  work,  with  pressure 
evenl>'  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  disc 
so  that  there  is  maximum  abrasive  action, 
Regardless  of  the  angle  at  which  you  hold 
the  drill,  the  disc  lies  flat  because  of  the  ball 
joint,  and  a  spring  maintains  even  pressure. 
Fitting  ail)-  drill  of  a  quarter-inch  or  larger, 
it  sells  for  5*4.95  with  three  sanding  discs 
and  a  lamb's  wool  polishing  bonnet. 
• 

Another  attachment  for  a  quarter-inch 
drill,  to  permit  the  eas>-  sharpening  of 
rotary  law  n  mower  blades,  is  announced 


by  iVIow  er-.Matc  Tool  Co.,  Rivcrton,  Kans. 
The  attachment  is  an  aluminum  oxide  grind- 
ing \\  heel  with  a  guide  wheel  which  main- 
tains the  correct  blade  angle.  Size  and  shape 
are  such  that  the  accessory  will  sharpen  the 
mower  blade  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  shaft.  The  price  is  $2.98 
postpaid. 

• 

An  unusual  new  plastic  which  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  do-it->  ()urselfers  is  Acry- 
lite,  aniioiuiced  by  \\'asco  Products,  Inc., 
Bay  State  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Said  to 
be  unlike  any  other  material  on  the  market, 
it  is  strong  structurally  yet  unusually  decor- 
ati\  e,  u  ith  dramatic  patterns  cast  in  sheets 
of  various  colors.  Easily  worked  by  hand 
or  power  tools,  it  comes  in  sheets  36  by 
72  inches,  and  of  vao'iuR  thicknesses.  It  can 
be  used  for  shower  enclosures,  kitchen  cab- 
inet doors,  room  dividers,  etc. 

• 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  risk  mashing 
your  fingers  \\  hen  driving  nails,  thanks  to 
a  magnetic  nailholder  which  can  be  had  for 
a  dollar  from  the  Magnetic  Holder  Co., 
1207  Fulton  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  This 
highly  practical  de\  icc  grips  any  size  nail, 


screw,  brad,  or  tack  firmly  with  a  per- 
manent magnet  which  is  attached  to  a 
holder  long  enough  to  keep  one's  fingers 
safely  away  from  the  hammer. 

• 

A  combination  lock  and  chain  which  per- 
mits easy  locking  of  bicycles,  tools,  baby 
carriages,  etc.,  is  being  offered  by  Lord 
George,  Ltd.,  1270  Broadway,  New  York 
City  1.  Since  the  lock  opens  by  dialing  a 
combination,  no  key  is  necessar>'.  Each  lock 
has  a  dilTcrcnt  combination,  and  the  chain 
pulls  out  when  the  correct  combination  is 
hit.  The  price  is  SI.98. 

• 

For  users  of  photocopiers,  particularly 
the  Contoura-Portable,  a  de\  ice  is  being  of- 
fered which  completely  eliminates  timing 
guesswork  by  regulating  incoming  current 
to  110  volts.  Tlic  voltage  regulator,  consist- 
ing of  a  rheostat  and  voltmeter,  assures  per- 
fect copies  where  power  is  variable.  The 
manufacturer  is  F.  G.  Ludwig,  Inc.,  103-C 
Coulter  St.,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.  Price  is 
$19.85. 

Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
endorsement  of  them,  since  in  most  cases  they 
are  described  as  represented  by  manufacturers. 
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BASEBALL'S  BIG  FRANCHISE  SHUFFLE 

 (Coiitimud  from  l>age  I'J)  


withstood  the  shock  of  TV  invasion,  and 
have  even  increased  box  office  income. 
Nor  has  the  cut-down  of  farm-team 
ownership  by  the  economizing  majors 
since  1950  been  the  paralyzing  blow. 
Community-owned  franchises  wherein 
the  butcher,  balcer,  and  housewife  share 
the  stock  have  proved  successful  in  case 
after  case. 

What  rocks  the  foundation  of  base- 
ball today  is  the  controversial  process 
known  as  bumpety-bumpety-bump. 

The  formal  phrase  for  it  is  "new  fran- 
chise acquisition  under  the  legal  terri- 
torial draft  law"— a  house  rule  which 
has  split  the  sport,  top  to  bottom,  into 
two  feuding  camps  and  led  the  Ameri- 
can and  National  Leagues  down  the 
riskiest  path  in  their  history.  Under  this 
rule,  the  majors  may  appropriate  (for 
due  compensation)  any  minor  site.  As 
a  means  of  saving  financially  embar- 
rassed big  league  clubs  from  collapse, 
it  is  both  provident  and  logical.  But  the 
invasion  rule  hasn't  been  invoked  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times.  Since  1953 
five  startling  raids  have  taken  place- 
embracing  200.000-odd  square  miles  of 
choice  territory,  from  the  Maryland 
shore  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  bringing 
into  being  the  Kansas  City  Athletics, 
San  Francisco  Giants,  Milwaukee 
Braves,  Baltimore  Orioles,  and  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers.  New  shakeups  are 
promised  before  the  1960's.  In  the  blue- 
print stages  this  summer  are  the  third 
major  league,  the  two  ten-team  major 
leagues,  the  four  six-team  major  leagues 
—and  other  variations. 

The  majors  have  turned  migrants  for 
inescapable  reasons.  Before  long,  jet 
travel  will  shoot  teams  cross-continent 
in  five  hours.  Subscription  television  al- 
ready is  here:  the  Giants  have  signed  a 
deal  with  Skiatron  TV,  Inc.,  to  pipe 
games  into  private  homes  on  a  fee  basis; 
and  rival  toll-TV  firms  calculate  that, 
at  $1  per  TV  set,  the  World  Series,  alone, 
will  be  worth  some  $56,000,000  within 
five  years. 

But  what  about  baseball's  little  busi- 
nessman? Neither  Frick  nor  Chairman 
Frank  Lane  of  the  majors'  Special  Ter- 
ritorial Rights  Committee,  nor  anyone 
else,  has  found  a  way  to  cushion  his  loss, 
which  is  measured  in  millions.  Each  time 
a  minor  league  loses  a  member,  a  bump- 
ing process  is  activated.  The  highest 
minor  group  hurt  by  invasion  bumps 
into  the  next  lowest  group  for  a  replace- 
ment ( or  replacements) ,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  until  someone  is  squeezed  out 
entirely.  Repeated  often  enough,  bump- 
ing can  destroy  the  grassroots  of  base- 
ball. 

"It's  like  parents  eating  their  young," 
claims  Duane  Bowman,  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  former  president  of  the  Wisconsin 


State  (D)  League.  Bowman's  group 
suffered  a  $51,000  deficit  after  the  Bos- 
ton Braves  whooped  into  Milwaukee  in 
1953,  closely  followed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  shift  to  Kansas  City.  In 
1954  the  Wisconsin  State  League  closed 
its  doors.  "It's  worse  than  that— because 
in  baseball,"  Bowman  points  out,  "the 
parents,  the  majors,  are  fed  by  their  off- 
spring, the  minors." 

"Sure,  it's  regrettable,"  says  Trader 
Frank  Lane,  the  Cleveland  Indians  gen- 
eral manager  and  a  leader  of  the  expan- 
sion movement.  "But  no  man  can  stay 
progress." 

"Is  it  progress,"  comes  back  Hal 
Sayles,  ex-head  of  the  new  defunct  Big 
State  (B)  League  of  Texas,  "to  kill  17 
teams  supplying  dozens  of  players  to 
the  majors  so  that  two  teams  can  pros- 
per?" 

An  examination  of  Sayles'  angry 
charge  requires  the  reader's  nimble  at- 
tention, for  of  all  the  majors'  shuffles, 
this  one  was  among  the  most  compli- 
cated. 

In  1952  Lou  Perini's  Boston  Braves, 
drawing  only  281,000  home  admissions, 
lost  more  than  $500,000.  One  source 
close  to  Perini  puts  his  loss  at  $850,000. 
A  contractor  with  Milwaukee  connec- 
tions, Perini  in  1953  moved  his  holding 
to  the  Wisconsin  city  and  a  near-miracle 
happened.  Suddenly  a  winner,  the 
Braves  pulled  1,800,000  fans.  As  World 
Series  victors  last  October,  they  again 
led  both  leagues  with  2,200,000  attend- 
ance. 

Milwaukee,  however,  previously  had 
been  a  stronghold  of  the  American  As- 
sociation (AAA).  But  now  the  Milwau- 


kee Brewers  of  that  circuit  were  dead. 
So  the  Association  bumped  the  Western 
League  (A)  of  one  of  its  solidest  mem- 
bers, Omaha.  Now  the  Western  was  in 
trouble. 

Soon,  in  1954,  the  Philadelphia  A's, 
whose  home  gate  slipped  to  305.000  as 
Connie  Mack  withered  and  lost  his 
touch,  became  the  Kansas  City  A's.  An- 
other near-miracle:  the  new  A's  packed 
in  1 ,400,000  rooters. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kansas  City,  un- 
til then,  had  been  American  Association 
property.  The  Association  was  forced 
to  bump  again— this  time  the  Western 
League's  prize  property,  Denver.  With 
Denver  and  Omaha  both  gone,  the 
Western  barely  staggered  along.  Six 
teams,  not  eight,  were  all  it  could  furnish 
its  supporters. 

"But  the  Western  has  been  going  since 
1885,  and  we  don't  quit  easy,"  says 
President  O.  M.  Hobbs.  "We  went  into 
the  West  Texas-New  Mexico  League  in 
1956,  which  was  Class  B."  There  still 
more  bumps  brought  Alhuquerque  and 
Anuirillo  into  the  Western  as  replace- 
ments. 

The  result  of  all  these  bumpings? 

The  West  Texas-New  Mexico  League 
closed  down  for  good. 

The  Western  League  didn't  flourish 
at  all;  it  lost  almost  50  percent  of  its  old 
turnstile  count  in  1956-1957.  At  the  mo- 
ment franchises  in  Sioux  City  and 
Colorado  Springs  are  reported  extremely 
rocky. 

In  addition,  chain  reaction  bumping 
meant  the  finish  for  the  Class  D  Wis- 
consin State  League's  eight  members 
and  three  units  of  the  venerable  Class 


"I  need  one  volunteer  to  fly  to  the  moon." 

AMERICAN   LEGION  MAOA/lNi 
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B  Three-Eye  League.  "When  the  Mil- 
waukee Braves  came  along,  the  whole 
State  went  bigtime  crazy,"  say  officials 
of  these  groups.  "No  one  wanted  our 
product  any  more." 

Total  damage:  17  minor  parks 
blacked  out. 

"Psychological  bumping,"  the  minors 
protest,  is  as  ruinous  as  direct  territorial 
encroachment.  Texas  is  a  sharp  example. 
Rumors  that  such  weak-at-the-gate 
major  outfits  as  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
Chicago  Cubs,  and  Cleveland  Indians 
might  transfer  to  Houston,  Dallas,  and 
Fort  Worth  have  been  widely  bandied 
about  lately.  "Such  gossip  demeans  us." 
say  many  Texans,  making  noises  like 
vigilantes.  "Right  away  we  look  like  just 
a  bush,  stopgap  operation  and  our  sup- 
port disappears."  Where  less  than  a  dec- 
ade ago,  Texas  boasted  40  civic  entries 
in  Organized  Baseball,  today  it  has  12. 
This  spring  both  the  Big  State  and 
Southwestern  B  associations  collapsed 
after  headlines  proclaimed:  "LONE 
STAR  STATE  ABOUT  TO  HIT  BIG- 
LEAGUE  JACKPOT." 

A  jackpot  is  there,  unquestionably, 
and  the  majors  hardly  can  be  condemned 
for  going  after  it.  As  Del  Webb,  the 
Yankee  vice  president,  says  with  em- 
phasis, "It's  an  inalienable  American 
right  to  grow  as  big  as  you  can,  legally. 
When  one  of  our  franchises  is  in  the  red, 
we'd  be  poor  businessmen  not  to  put  it 
back  on  its  feet.  The  minors  should  stop 
whimpering  and  get  out  and  sell  more 
effectively." 

And  sell  as  they've  never  sold  before 
they  must,  if  any  are  to  survive.  Under 
one  plan  projected  by  Ford  Frick,  added 
major  expansion  will  bring  two  12-club 
circuits  of  international  impact.  The 


plan  would  plug  the  awkward  gap  which 
leaves  the  National  League  without  a 
New  York  outlet  by  planting  a  franchise 
in  Queens  or  Brooklyn,  or  perhaps  on 
the  city's  perimeter.  Six  months  ago  the 
Yanks  were  accused  of  seeking  to  freeze 
New  York  as  exclusive  American 
League  ground.  Webb  says  it  isn't  so. 
Beyond  that,  population  areas  of  more 
than  1,250,000-such  as  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  Mexico  City,  Dallas-Forth 
Worth,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  Buf- 
falo—would become  big  league.  Another 
format,  backed  by  Phil  Wrigley,  the 
Chicago  Cubs  owner,  favors  a  three- 
league  setup  of  six  teams  and  drawing 
Denver  and  New  Orleans  into  the  pic- 
ture. Lou  Boudreau,  ex-major  league 
manager  and  now  a  sports  commentator, 
has  even  gaudier  ideas:  four  wheels  of 
from  24  to  28  members.  Featured  here 
would  be  a  World  Series  "semifinal" 
among  the  top  finishing  four  entries, 
with  contenders  spread  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  Seattle. 

Great  things  are  cooking.  "Great," 
that  is,  except  in  such  spots  as  Joplin, 
Mo.,  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  Quincy,  111., 
Bradford,  N.  Y.,  and  Newport  News, 
Va.  In  Joplin  Mickey  Mantle,  at  19, 
learned  he  wasn't  a  shortstop,  but  a 
slugging  outfielder.  In  Williamson  Stan 
Musial  developed  from  a  sore-armed 
pitcher  to  the  threshold  of  hitting  fame. 
Lew  Burdette  picked  up  his  pitching 
ABC's  in  Quincy.  The  other  towns  sent 
Duke  Snider,  Warren  Spahn,  and  Gil 
Hodges  on  up  the  ladder. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  people  in  base- 
ball youth  programs  such  as  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  Baseball  Program 
must  be  the  source  of  future  major 
leaguers.  They  point  out  that  last  year 


(1957)  nearly  60  percent  of  the  ball- 
players on  the  16  major  league  clubs 
were  Legion  Baseball  graduates.  The 
number  of  Legion-trained  players  in 
professional  baseball  has  grown  steadily 
each  year  since  1928  when  the  major 
leagues  first  supported  the  program.  In 
addition,  the  majors  have  established  a 
$500,000  minor  league  "rehabilitation" 
fund.  But  the  general  belief  is  that 
money  alone  won't  help.  "Intrusion  must 
cease,"  says  the  Coast  League's  Leslie 
O'Connor,  "or  the  big  leagues  simply 
will  run  out  of  talent. 

"When  a  boy  of  19,  20,  or  21  finishes 
his  prep-school  work  in  baseball,  where 
does  he  go  to  get  finished?  To  Class  D, 
C,  or  B  in  the  minors— or  he  doesn't  be- 
come a  pro,  at  all. 

"How  many  such  schools  are  left  in 
the  country?  About  16,  able  to  handle 
not  many  more  than  300  players.  That 
doesn't  begin  to  fill  the  need  of  the  ma- 
jors, even  without  expansion.  " 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  regions  is 
O'Connor's  Far  West.  In  March  he  was 
handed  the  first  installment  payment  on 
a  $900,000  indemnity  awarded  the 
Coast  League  when  the  Dodgers  dis- 
placed the  Los  Angeles  Angels  and 
Hollywood  Stars  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
League  and  the  Giants  bumped  the  San 
Francisco  Seals  from  their  stadium.  If 
the  $900,000  would  stop  all  future 
bumping,  O'Connor  gladly  would  hand 
it  back. 

The  homeless  Stars  had  to  bump  their 
way  into  Salt  Lake  City,  robbing  the 
Pioneer  (C)  League  of  its  key  city. 

The  Seals  bumped  into  Phoenix,  leav- 
ing the  Arizona-Mexico  (C)  League 
without  its  main  prop. 

Both  these  longstanding  C  associa- 
tions are  on  the  ropes  in  1958,  their 
balance  destroyed,  their  outlook  black. 

Is  there  nothing  the  minors  can  do 
about  bumpety-bump?  Are  they  entirely 
helpless? 

Judging  from  the  devices  they  have 
resorted  to,  they  are  still  full  of  imagina- 
tion and  fight.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
management  has  faced  bankruptcy,  free 
mink  stoles,  used  cars,  live  ponies  and 
pups,  and  canned  hams  have  been  lures 
to  draw  crowds.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
has  a  clown  circulate  in  the  stands,  pass- 
ing out  coupons  good  for  admission  with 
35  cents.  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  the  team 
bus  serves  double  duty  as  a  rolling  ticket 
office— the  players  hawking  seats  over 
the  public  address  system.  Chattanooga 
owner  Joe  Engel  last  summer  deeded  a 
free  lot  (one  inch  square)  atop  nearby 
Lookout  Mountain  to  every  fan  who 
showed  up. 

Next  October  numerous  small  towns 
will  be  proud  possessors  of  special  gold 
cups  awarded  to  the  highest  attendance- 
pullers  in  each  league  classification. 
Added  to  this  giant  new  "fan  derby"  is 
a  novel  "let's-do-it-ourselves"  promo- 


"Look  around,  get  laiiiiliar  with  the  place,  in  a  couple  of  years  you'll  be  big  enough 

to  clean  it  up." 

AMERIfAN   l.EiaON  MAtiAZINIC 
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tional  campaign  organized  by  George 
Trautman,  president  of  the  National 
Association.  The  idea  is  for  the  strong- 
est of  the  minors  to  assist  the  weak— by 
sharing  sales,  ballyhoo,  and  budget-cut- 
ting ideas. 

Another  stimulus  is  the  example  of 
towns  that  refuse  to  be  engulfed.  "I've 
traveled  the  country,"  says  Bob  Feller, 
the  former  star  pitcher  and  now  a  strong 
plugger  for  the  minors,  "and  I've  seen 
some  wonderful  sights." 

In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  instance,  the 
game  had  withered  almost  out  of  sight. 
But  John  Petrakis,  a  short-order  restau- 
rant owner,  opened  a  whirlwind  one- 
man  drum-beating  campaign.  He  organ- 
ized convassing  clubs,  worked  16  hours 
a  day  on  publicity  schemes,  sold  season 
tickets  wrapped  as  Christmas  gifts. 
Petrakis  awakened  Dubuque.  The  local 
Packers  attracted  a  phenomenal  100,000 
admissions  in  Class  D  in  1956.  They 
finished  with  a  comfortable  $12,000  in 
the  bank. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  folks  were  told 
they  would  lose  their  nine  in  1957.  To 
save  it,  they  needed  $50,000.  In  a  com- 
munity-wide doorbell-ringing  spree  a 
citizens  committee  raised  $51,115.  Still 
later,  however,  Schenectady  dropped  out 
of  the  league.  The  league  didn't  fold, 
though.  Instead  it  picked  up  teams  in 
three  Pennsylvania  towns— Lancaster, 
York,  and  Williamsport— and  expanded 
from  a  six-  to  an  eight-team  league! 
When  a  Cuban  syndicate  went  broke 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  fireball  named  Paul 
Campbell  sold  stock  to  fans.  He  raised 
the  draw  72  percent  in  one  season.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  another  fan-owned  propo- 
sition, increased  the  value  of  its  prop- 
erty from  $75,000  to  $500,000  when 
nearly  3,000  citizens  dug  down  to  buy 
shares,  then  turned  out  to  protect  their 
investment. 

In  Billings,  Mont,  (site  of  the  1957 
Legion  Junior  Baseball  finals)  lady  root- 
ers sewed  1,000  silver  dollars  into  a  red 
carpet  and  rolled  it  out  as  a  gift  to 
Manager  Eddie  Lyons.  "Who  says  the 
minors  are  dead?"  chortles  Lyons. 

Perhaps— but  a  slim  perhaps— spirit  of 
this  type  can  withstand  the  tremendous 
economic  changes  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  bring.  Pay-TV.  a 
new  generation  more  fascinated  with 
hi-fi  and  rock-'n-roll  than  Willie  Mays' 
average,  the  growth  of  entertainment 
facilities  supplied  by  industry  to  work- 
ers-all are  factors  weighing  heavily  on 
the  game's  little  operator.  These  he  feels 
he  can  handle.  But  he  can't  handle  out- 
right loss  of  his  territory,  any  more  than 
a  corner  grocery  can  exist  in  the  shadow 
of  a  supermarket. 

It's  bedrock  baseball  versus  big-busi- 
ness baseball,  and  even  though  the  odds 
are  far  from  even,  don't  bet  that  Mud- 
ville  will  completely  strike  out. 

THE  END 


MONTH 


of  special  interest  to  Legionnaires 

''NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS" 


f^^^r^"^  f>   TIME   FOR   SERGEANTS    IS   3  moVtC 

I  I  ^vitliout  a  message.  The  somew  hat 
JL  E-.  implausible  and  funn>'  story  of  the 
Air  Force  has  only  one  purpose  —  to  enter- 
tain the  \  icwcr;  and  it  does  that  \  cry  well. 

And>-  Griffith  and  .M>ron  AlcCorniick 
recreate  their  stage  roles  as  Will  Stockdale, 
the  hillbilly  draftee,  and  Sergeant  King 
respectively.  Nick  Adams,  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  Hollywood  scene,  pla>s 
Ben,  the  scraw  ny  little  fellow  w  ho  wants 
to  fight. 


sergeant  busted  and  transferred,  and  ]iasses 
the  tests  in  his  ou  n  inimitable  w  a\'. 

E\  entually  \\'ill  and  Ben  meet  up  w  ith 
Sergeant  King  at  an  unnamed  (fortunately 
for  the  service)  bomlier  base.  The  sergeant 
has  retrieved  iiis  stripes  and  has  an  e\  en 
cushier  bcrtli  than  before.  Will  and  Ben 
are  assigned  to  w  hat  is  probably  the  most 
unbelievable  aircrew-  ever  put  together  in 
the  Air  Force.  The  inept  group  is  a  fitting 
match  for  \\"\\\  and  Ben  w  ho  apparently 
ha\  e  not  been  too  well  classificil. 


This  uiimilitary  group  creates  all  the  laughs  in  No  Time 
for  Serfreants.  Andy  Griffith,  second  from  right,  is  the  star. 


When  W'lW,  tlie  eager  draftee  is  con- 
vinced by  his  friend  Ben  that  the  infantry 
is  the  place  for  fighting  men,  all  of  their 
misguided  efforts  are  put  into  getting  a 
transfer.  In  their  attempt  they  succeed  in 
confusing  an  Air  Force  Classification  Cen- 
ter; get  the  long-suffering  sergeant  busted; 
disrupt  an  atomic  bomb  test;  have  thcni- 
seh  es  listed  as  killed  and  get  the  Armj-  and 
Air  Force  figiuing  with  one  another! 

Andy  Griffitii  is  hilarious  as  the  not-too- 
hright  mountain  boy  w  ho  is  Iiappy  to  be 
drafted.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  believe,  but 
finalh"  is  convinced,  that  P.L.O.  (Peitnanent 
Latrine  Orderly)  does  not  rate  very  high 
among  the  skills  that  iVir  Force  personnel 
must  possess.  Fie  agrees  to  go  along  w  ith 
Ben  w  ho  is  anxious  to  serve  in  the  infantry. 

Meanw  hile  the  harrassed  Sergeant  King 
foresees  the  end  of  a  good  deal  for  himself 
unless  he  can  get  the  unw  itting  trouble- 
makers away.  He  w  ants  only  one  thing,  to 
get  WiW  classified  as  anything  and  shipped 
out.  A  few  calls  on  the  right  people,  some 
service  politics,  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
sergeant  might  get  away  free.  However, 
before  the  classification  is  accomplished. 
Will  drives  the  psycliiatrist  crazy,  gets  the 


The  combined  "talents"  of  the  crew 
manage  to  interrupt  an  atomic  bomb  test 
and  get  their  plane  shot  down.  An  inter- 
service  fight  between  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  ensues  as  the  result  of  the  supposed 
death  of  the  two  draftees.  \\'hen  they  show 
up  alive  after  a  tearful  memorial  ser\  ice, 
the  battling  generals  hit  tiie  panic  button 
at  the  thought  of  tiie  unfa\  ()rable  publicity 
rliat  might  result. 

All  is  saved,  how  ever,  by  a  secret,  dark- 
of-night  ceremony  w  herein  Will  and  Ben 
get  their  long-sought  transfer  to  the  infan- 
try, a  medal,  and  the  continued  company 
of  their  beloved  Sergeant  King  w  horn  the 
general  transfers  with  them! 

BFST  SCENES:  Andy  Grifi^th  bringing 
the  toilet  scats  to  attention  during  an  in- 
spection, his  intcn  iew  with  the  ps\  chiatrist, 
and  the  Air  Force's  worst  bomber  crew- 
sleeping  its  way  through  a  mission  while 
a  distraugiit  navigator  tries  to  figure  out 
w  here  he  is. 

A  Warner  Bros,  picture,  produced  and  di- 
rected by  .Menyn  LcRoy,  from  the  play 
by  Ira  Levin,  based  on  the  nov  el  by  Mac 
Hyman.  Running  time:  I  hour,  51  minutes. 
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HOTS 


Home  Is  Tlio  Siio|»|ior 

Wl^eii  she  covies  home  from  shopping, 
Her  husband's  big  Imiiem 
Is  not  that  she's  exhausted  — 
Only  that  she's  spent! 

—  iMaY  RlCHSTONE 


"Mighty  nice  of  you  to  stop  and  gi^e  me 
some  gas." 

Tli«'re*$«  Alwavis  Something 

Many  a  woman  who  took  her  husband  in 
now  complains  because  he  won't  take  her 
out. 

—  John  Hein rz 

lliiNiiK'NS  En^jliwli 

A  ni()\  ic  producer  w  as  raving  to  his  fcl- 
k)\\  associates  about  a  new  actress  he  liad 
just  discovered.  "You  leave  lier  to  me," 
he  enthused,  "and  in  two  \  ears  I'll  make 
her  a  star  overnight." 

—  Al  Spong 

Miitiial  Fooliii;^** 

A  dollar  hill  does  little  these  days 
For  the  leorker,  clerk,  or  scholar; 
A))d  they,  in  their  rcspectii'e  leays. 
Do  little  for  a  dollar. 

—  D.  E.  TwicGS 

Tho  War 

Shooting  tile  breeze  at  a  Legion  Con\  en- 
tion,  a  trio  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
ran  out  of  tales  of  their  ow  n  heroic  exploits 
and  started  bragging  about  their  ancestors. 
"Aly  grandfather,  at  age  13,"  one  declared 
proudl)',  "w  as  a  drummer  boy  at  Siiiloh." 

"iMine,"  boasted  another,  "went  down 
with  Custer  at  the  Battle  of  Little  Big 
Horn." 

"I'm  the  onh'  soldier  in  my  famil>',"  con- 
fessed vet  number  three,  "but  if  my  great 
grandfather  was  living  toda>-  he'd  be  the 
most  famous  man  in  the  world." 
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"What'd  he  do?"  His  friends  wanted  to 
know. 

"Nothing  much.  But  he  would  be  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old." 

—  Frank  E.  Carson 

Lady  Sad  .Sack 

Sack  dresses  itniffle 
Milady's  charms. 
She  looks  like  a  duffle 
Bag  with  amis. 
lF7.\v  fall  for  so  weird 
A  fashion,  pray  . . . 
Is  she,  as  ive  feared. 
Built  that  way? 

—  Ethel  Jacobsom 

Money  Troubles 

When  it  comes  to  disposing  of  paychecks, 
many  men  have  to  hand  it  to  their  wives. 

—  Hal  Chadwick 

IVo  Laujfliiiijij;  Mailer 

Our  boss  is  very  stern  and  gruff. 

The  ivage  he  pays  is  not  enough, 

And  he  has  other  faults  ive're  often  sore  at; 

But  still  u'e're  loycd  ivorking  folks 

—Because  he  tells  no  corny  jokes 

We  have  to  roar  at. 

—  Howard  Winley 


Daffyiiilion 

UNBREAKABLE  TOY:  One  a  child  used 
to  break  its  other  toys. 

—  Jack  Herbert 

P«»iiil  4»f  Order 

The  project  had  been  a  huge  success  and 
the  president  of  the  club  w  as  all  expansive 
smiles  and  compliments.  Finally  he  called 


on  the  committee  chairmen  for  a  few 
words. 

Two  or  three  rose  and  said  the  usual 
things,  then  it  came  the  turn  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  entertainment  committee,  w  ho 
had  had  problems  unknown  to  the  presi- 
dent. Smiling  blandly,  he  remarked,  "On 
most  committees,  half  the  members  do  all 
the  work  and  the  other  half  do  nothing. 
On  this  committee  I  am  happy  to  report, 
just  the  reverse  was  true." 

—  Blantz  Brown 

Sl4»w  Ileeovery 

He  proposed  on  his  knees 

With  a  speech  tender-siveet. 
And  it  took  him  ten  years 

To  get  back  on  his  feet! 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 

Grim  ThoM|£'hl 

A  cynic  is  a  person  wiio  tries  to  make  the 
world  a  bitter  place  to  live  in. 

—  Dan  Bennett 

The  Ri^ht  Way 

A  group  of  hunters,  trying  to  find  their 
camp,  came  to  a  crossroads.  They  decided 
on  one  road,  and  after  following  it  for  a 
long  time  were  no  closer  to  camp. 

"I  wish  we'd  had  Emily  Post  along  back 
there,"  said  one. 

"Why?"  asked  his  companion. 

"Because,"  said  the  first,  "I  think  we  took 
the  wrong  fork." 

—  C.  Weberc 

What  a  llelief 

//  you  ivake  up  in  the  morning  after  eat- 
ing mushrooms  the  night  before,  you  know 
they  ivere  nmshrooms. 

—  Carl  Ellstam 


"Which  one  of  you  forgot  to  remember,  today  was  a  bank  holiday.^ 


Over  and  over  again  —  It's  the  same  old  story... 

=  Finally  a  formula  that  really  works  = 


Our  fights  have  tun  ted  to  kisses 


ITS  Ii;»rtl  to  believe  tliat  niy  wife  and  I  ustnl  to 
fijilit.  She  would  st.irt  iiaKKiiK  nf-'  tlx*  minute 
I  uot  home  from  work  —  dead  tired  —  and  I  would 
sn.ip  ri^ht  hack  at  her!  We  argued  and  hiekeretl  \o 
often  th.it  \\«-  suddenly  realized  our  marriage  was 
lireakiii^^  up!  There  wasn't  any  real  reason  for  it 
e\eept  that  both  of  ns  always  felt  so  tired  tiiat  we 
>^ot  on  eaeli  other's  nerves! 

Our  lamily  doctor  ua\'e  ns  some  ad\  ice  that  proh- 
ahl>'  saved  our  niarriai^e.  Many  people,  he  told  us, 
become  run-down  and  over-tired  Ih-i.  ause  their  iliets 
do  not  tuntam  enon^^h  \itatiuus.  minerals  autl  lipo- 
tropic factors,  'l  liey  may  be  well  led  otherwise  — 
and  not  e\eu  kno\\  that  these  essential  eletnents  are 
missing  from  their  diet.  This  ciimmoii.  easily  cor- 
rected nutritiunal  defii  iency.  he  explained,  covdd 


cause  us  to  fee!  run-down  and  short  tempered. 

To  correct  this  condition,  each  of  us  started  taking 
V'itasafe  High-Potency  Capsules  —  just  one  a  day. 
It  wasn't  too  long  initil  we  began  to  notice  the 
diflerrnte,  W'c-  iuul  metre  pep,  more  etiergy  —  and 
<Mir  tlispositions  impro\<'d.  Instead  of  fighting,  we 
became  hapj))'  and  car»-lree,  |ust  as  we  were  when 
\\e  were  first  marrietl. 

If  yon  or  yonr  wife  have  lost  the  pep  and  energy 
yon  used  to  haw  .  .  if  o\ er-tiredness  uiakes  >uu 
nervous  and  bad-tempered  with  the  persons  you 
lo\f  m()st,  ycMir  condition,  too,  may  be  due  to  this 
common  nutritional  deficiency  in  your  diet.  If  so. 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  proven  Vitasafe  Higli- 
I'oteui)'  Capsules,  l^eati  below  how  you  can  get  a 
trial  30-day  supply  ol  these  capsules! 


was  ashamed  to  always  he  so  tired! 


I ALWAYS  felt  simply  "nm  down."  People  were 
thinking  of  me  as  a  "spoil-sport."  1  ilnin't  know 
w)iy  imtd  m>  doctor  put  me  wise.  He  told  nie  that 
I  acted  like  a  man  much  older  than  myself,  and 
explained  ally  I  felt  "tired"  .  .  ,  ttluj  my  youthful- 
ness  was  slipping  away  .  .  .  why  my  <*'ife  and  family 
were  beginmng  to  think  of  nie  as  a  run-down  man. 

He  told  me  how  a  vitamin-mineral  deficiency  in 
nty  diet  could  bring  on  these  symptoms— rob  me  of 
the  joys  of  living  .  .  .  and  suggested  that  I  supple- 
ment my  diet  with  pep-building  vitamins  antl  min- 
erals. Thousands  of  others  had  found  new  energy, 
new  youth,  new  happiness  by  adding  these  essential 
factors  to  their  diet. 

Well.  I  put  off  doing  anything  about  rny  condi- 


tion—\intil  one  day  I  read  the  Vitasafe  ad  in  a 
mag.i/ine  oHering  a  30-tlay  trial  supply  of  high- 
potency  Vitasafe  CF.  Capsules!  I  figured  /  fttal. 
nothint:  to  lost',  so  I  mailed  the  coupon.  When  my 
trial  supply  arrived.  I  began  taking  one  Capsule  a 
day.  In  a  short  time.  I  began  to  feel  like  a  new  man! 
My  pep  and  vigor  came  back.  I  continued  with  the 
Vitasafe  Plan— and  I  felt  stronger— younger— more 
energetic! 

Today,  no  one  thinks  of  me  as  an  "old  man." 
I've  got  pep  and  energy  to  burn,  and  I  feel  like 
a  fellow  half  my  age!  And  you  may.  too!  Why 
don't  you  l.ike  advantage  of  this  sensational  trial 
oHer  to  see  for  yourself  whether  you,  too,  can 
(eel  peppy  and  full  of  life!  Accept  this  no  ri:>k  ufjer 
as  I  did  by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


just  to  help  cover  shipphig  expenses  of  this 


FREE  30  days  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrud  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  (Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


To  prove  to  you  the  re- 
markable advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  .  .  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high- 
potency  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP- 
SULES so  you  can  discover  for 
yourself  how  much  healthier, 
happier  and  peppier  you  may 
feel  after  a  few  days'  trial. 
Just  one  of  these  capsules 
each  day  supplies  your  body 
with  over  twice  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of 
Vitamins  A,  C  and  D  —  ftve 
times  the  minimum  adult 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin 
B-1  and  the  full  concentra- 
tion recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  for 
the  other  four  important  vita- 
mins! Each  capsule  also  con- 
tains the  amazing  Vitamin 
B-12,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ably potent  nutrients  known 
to  science. 

Vitasafe  Capsules  also  con- 
tain Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural 
substance  derived  from  wheat 
gluten  and  thought  by  many 
doctors  to  help  nourish  the 
brain  cells  for  more  power  of 
concentration .  and  increased 
mental  alertness.  And  now, 
to  top  oflP  this  exclusive  for- 
mula each  capsule  also  brings 
you  an  important  dosage  of 


Citrus  Bioflavonoid  —  the 
anti-cold  factor  that  has  been 
so  widely  acclaimed.  This 
formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any 
price! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30-DAY  SUPPLY— fREEl 

We  offer  you  this  30-day 
free  trial  of  valuable  vitasafe 
c.  F.  CAPSULES  for  just  One 
reason.  So  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after 


HOW  THE  VITASAFE  PLAN 
OPERATES  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

When  you  receive  your 
free  30-day  supply  of  vita- 
mins, you  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  buy  anything. 
With  your  vitamins  you  will 
also  receive  a  handy  post- 
card. If  after  taking  your 
free  Vitasafe  capsules  for 
three  weeks  you  are  not 
satisfied  in  every  way,  sim- 
ply return  the  postcard  and 
that  will  end  the  matter. 
Otherwise,  lt*s  up  to  us— you 
don*t  have  to  do  ■  thing— 
and  we  will  see  that  you  get 
your  monthly  supplies  of 
vitamins  on  lime  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low, 
money-saving  price  of  only 
S2.78  per  month. 


only  a  short  trial  that  we  are 
absolutely  convinced  that 
you,  too.  may  experience  the 
same  feeling  of  health  and 
well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we're  so  con- 
vinced that  we're  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with 
our  own  money.  You  don't 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vita- 
minsl  All  the  cost  and  all  the 
risk  are  ours. 

AMAZING  NEW  PLAN  SLASHES 
VITAMIN  PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HAIFI 

With  your  free  vitamins 
you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits 
of  an  amazing  new  plan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with 
all  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  will  need.  This  Plan  actu- 
allv  enables  you  to  receive  a 
30-day  supply  of  vitamins 
every  montn  regularly,  safely 
and  factory  fresh  for  exactly 
$2.78-or  abnost  50%  lower 
than  the  usual  retail  price. 

BUT  YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  DE- 
CIDE NOW  —  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything 
from  us  whatsoever.  To  get 
your  free  30-dav  supply  and 
learn  all  about  the  benefits  of 
this  amazing  new  Plan,  be 
sure  to  send  the  coupon  nowl 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAfE  CAPSULE  FOR  MEN  CONTAINS 

Choline 

Bitartrate  31  4  ma 
Inoiilol  1  ''i  lui: 

dl-Mothlonine  in  ijik- 
Glutamlc  Acid  r>ti  iiik 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Complex  5  idk 

Vitamin  A 

12.f.U0  USP  Unit, 
Vltsmin  D 

1.000  L'SP  Unlt'i 
Vitamin  C  75  u.k 

Vitamin  B,  5  itiK 

Vitamin  B  .  2  r>  niK 
Vitamin  Ba  0  5  mg 
Vilamtn  Bi"       J  nut; 


Niacin  Amide 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 
Vitamin  E 
Folic  Acid 
Calcium 
Phosphoru* 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Manganese 

Molybdenum 

Iodine  ( 

Potassium 

Zinc 

Magnesium 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 


)  1958  Vitasafe  Corp. 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

IN  CANADA:  394  Syminglon  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  OnUrio 


r: 
I: 
i- 
i: 
i: 
i- 
I- 
i: 
i: 
I- 
i: 
i: 
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VITASAFE  CORP.  D-1 
43  West  61sl  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  American  legion  macazinis 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

Q  Man'a  Formula  Q  Woman't  Formula 

I  ENCIOSE  25 «  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  pottog*. 


Addriit  

Clly  Zone  Statt  

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


Now  You  and  Your  Family  Can 

VISIT  EVERY  GLORIOUS  STATE 

with  these  new  educational 

^^Album  Guides'' 


to  AMERICA! 


An  exciting  new  way  to  discover  the  SCENIC 
WONDERS . . .  HISTORY. . .  INDUSTRIES ...  and 
PLEASURES  OF  LIVING  in  the 
_    \\\  \  world's  most  thrilling  country! 


THE  MOST  SPECTACULAR  SCENERY  m  all 

America  is  In  Calitorn/a!  The  nation's 
highest  spot  (Mt  Whitney)  anO  the  low- 
est {Death  Valley)  are  there  .  .  as  well 
as  the  world's  oldest,  largest  living 
things,  the  awesome  Giant  Sequoias. 
Many  of  them  were  growing  there  belore 
Julius  Caesar  was  born. 


THE  FABULOUS  TOURNAMENT  OF  ROSES... 

thrilling  rodeos  ,  ,  the  wonders  of  Disne/- 
land  .  .  the  bright  lights  of  Hollywood — all 
the  sights  and  scenery  of  this 
playland  "  are  on  your  itinerary  when  you 
"travel"  with  the  roving  cameras  of  the 
"Know  Your  America"  Program. 


THE  EXCITING  CHINATOWNS  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  the  largest 
Chinese  neighborhoods  oulside  Ihe  Orient  They  even  maintain  their  own  Cttinete- 
language  telephone  exchanges'  Beyond  beautiful  "pagoda"  gates  like  this  one,  yoJ 
find  a  strange  and  e»otic  world  You  can  still  hear  the  clash  of  temple  bells  ,  .  . 
walch  centuf ICS-old  dances  .  .  ,  and  sample  such  unique  delicacies  as  candied 
ginger,  shark's  fin,  birds  nest  soup! 


A  HANDFUL  OF  SPANISH  PADRES,  trudging  north  from  tuleiico,  founded  this  lovely  mission  in  1769, 
near  the  first  permanent  white  settlement  in  California.  Within  these  thick  adobe  walls  you  lose  your- 
self in  the  cool  quiet  of  the  18th  century.  Modern  California,  too.  is  a  center  of  religious  interest 
Here,  in  the  hushed  dawn  of  Easter  Sunday,  you  see  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  United 
Slates  gathered  for  a  magnificent  Sunrise  Service  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl. 


THESE  COLORFUL  "KATCHINAS made 
by  the  Hopi  Indians,  represent  such 
spirits  as  health,  happiness  and  good 
crops.  But  the  figures  are  not  wor- 
shipped They  are  used  merely  as 
"dolls",  to  instruct  Hopi  chil- 
dren in  their  tnbal  religion  In 
fatt,  these  colorful  dolts  are  the 
text-books  of  a  people  who  had 
)  written  language! 


HUGE  HARVESTS  thrive  in  California  from  plants  that 
emigrated  from  the  corners  of  the  world  —  oranges, 
originally  from  the  Mediterranean,  grapes  from  France, 
dates  from  Arabia,  The  American  Geographical  Society's 
program  takes  you  "behind  the  scenes"  of  this  fabulous 
empire.  What  a  wonderful  way  to  prepare  your  family  for 
an  "in  person"  visit  some  day! 


BOTH  FOR  Jtfl^(*F«) 

THE  CURRENT  SET  ON     GIANT  2B"  X  41 


GIANT  28"  X  AO 


CAT  I  IOHNTA  /VSw^  wall  map 


THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  invites  yOU 
and  your  family  to  join  the  thousands  of 
Legionnaires  who  are  now  enjoying  the  Society's 
delightful  new  "Know  Your  America"  program. 

To  Introduce  you  to  this  exciting  new  educa- 
tional program,  the  Society  offers  to  send  you  the 
4-part  Gift  Package  .shown  above  .  .  .  /or  only  lOt 
(value  $2.00l.  Here's  what  you  get: 

1.  29  breathtaking  natural  color  photos  of  the  sights 
&  scenery  of  California.  These  pictures  are  already 
gummed   and   perforated,    ready   for  mounting. 

2.  A  colorful  album  in  which  to  mount  the  photos. 
This  album  contains  on  informative  7500-Vhrord 
text— full  of  interesting  facts.  You  and  your  family 
will  know  as  much  about  California  as  if  you'd 
visited  there  in  person,  with  an  experienced  guide. 

3.  A  GIA"JT  28  X  40  inch  WALL  MAP  of  the  U.S., 
especially  prepared  for  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society,  with  all  important  cities,  rivers,  moun- 
tains and  other  landmarks  clearly  shown.  (Map  is 
suitable  for  framing  or  mounting  in  a  child's  room.) 

4.  In  addition,  if  you  decide  to  continue,  you  will 
receive  as  a  FREE  bonus,  a  handsome  red,  white 
and  blue  pull-drawer  library  case  to  store  and 
protect  your  albums. 

This  entire  $2  00-value  Gift  Package  Is  yours  for 
only  10*  ,  .  .  but  you  must  send  for  it  before  the 
supply  Is  exhausted, 

A  New  Program  that  Takes  You 
On  a  Different  Tour  Each  Month! 
The  Society  offers  you  this  Introductory  pack- 


age to  acquaint  you  with  a  new  program  of 
things-to-know  and  things-to-see  in  our  wonder- 
ful country.  Once  you  and  your  family  have 
enjoyed  your  unique  picture -tour  of  fabulous 
California,  you  can  continue  your  trip  through 
all  the  scenic  wonders  of  our  great  land.  You 
can  recreate  fascinating  historical  facts  about 
America's  past  .  .  .  visit  out-of-the-way  places  ,  .  , 
develop  fresh  understanding  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  our  people. 

Here  is  how  this  new  educational  program  works: 
Once  each  month  the  Society  Issues  a  colorful, 
informative  album  containing  a  7500-word  picture- 
text  on  some  aspect  of  America,  especially  written 
by  an  expert  in  the  field.  With  each  album  you 
also  receive  a  magnificent  set  of  about  30  full- 
color  photo-prints,  gummed  and  perforated,  which 
illustrate  the  subject  covered  in  the  text.  These 
colorful  photo-prints  can  be  mounted  right  Into 
the  album-enabling  you  and  your  family  to  gain 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject  covered,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  lot  of  fun! 

You  build  a  priceless  collection  of  facts  and 
folklore  about  the  people  and  places  that  make 
our  country  so  unique  .  ,  .  a  collection  that  will 
help  your  children  in  their  schoolwork.  And  the 
total  cost  is  very  low:  only  $1.00  for  each  set.  plus 
a  few  cents  shipping.  You  assume  no  obligation— 
and  you  may  stop  at  any  time. 

Mail  Coupon  with  Only  Ten  Cents 

To  acquaint  yourself  with  this  new  program  — 
simply  accept  the  $2,00  demonstration  set  /or  only 


ten  cents.  There  is  no  obligation.  If,  however,  you 
are  delighted  with  your  trial  package  and  do  wish 
to  continue  with  the  program  for  a  while,  you 
pay  only  $1.00  for  each  monthly  tour  thereafter. 
Quantities  are  limited.  Mall  the  coupon  today  to 
The  American  Geographical  Society's  "Know  Your 
America"  Program,  Dept.  8-AL-7.  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY'S 
Know  Your  America  Program 
Dept.  8-AL-7,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  ten  cents.  Please  send  me  at  once  my 
introductory  package  consisting  of  (1)  the  Inform- 
ative album  "California",  (2)  twenty-nine  full- 
color  reproductions  to  mount  in  the  album,  and 
(3)  a  giant  28  x  40  inch  Wall  Map  of  the  U.S, 

I  understand  you  plan  to  issue  a  new  "Know 
Your  America"  Program  album  and  a  set  of  color 
prints  each  month,  for  only  $1  plus  shipping.  After 
examining  my  Introductory  package,  I'll  notify  you 
if  I  do  not  wish  to  continue,  I  am  not  obligated  to 
take  any  minimum  number  of  albums  and  I  am 
free  to  resign  at  any  time. 


Name 
Address 


City    Zone  .  . .  State   

MAIL  COUPON  PROMPTLY  V/ITH  ONLY  ^0( 


(Ofler  good  only  lu  Continental  U.S.A.) 


KlOA 


